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REMARKS 
ON A LATE PUBLICATION, 
e 
THE HISTORY OF THE POLITICS 


or GREAT BRITAIN Am FRANCE. 
Ta E celebrated CER: Wbetber upon Great 
Britain or France reſts the charge of aggreſſion 
in relation to the preſent bloody and deſtructive 
war? has been ſo long and ſo ably conteſted, 
that little, either in regard to fats or reaſoning, 
for ſome years paſt, apparently remained to be 
added; and it gradually and filently gave place 
to the more momentous enquiry, in preſent cir- 
cumſtances, by what means it might with moſt 
facility be terminated. It was therefore a ſub- 
ject of ſome ſurpriſe when two octavo volumes 
were announced upon this exhauſted topic, from 
the pen of a writer well known and juſtly eſteem- 
ed in the literary world, which boaſted to con- 
tain ſuch deciſive information reſpecting this 


Jvoy as to leave thoſe without excuſe who 
"wy" — heſitated 


2 


heſitated to acknowledge their perfect convic- 
tion that the criminality remained excluſively 
with the French Government, and that the 
conduct of the Engliſh Miniſtry .was not only 
faultleſs throughout this buſineſs, but in the 
higheſt degree meritorious. 


* — — — — ee. Þwl i — 
. — OS — 
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In a tone of arrogance, for which great au- 
1 thorities may indeed be pleaded, Mr. Herbert 
1 Marſh, the author of the work in queſtion, tells 
us (vol. I. p. 248), © That though the number 
of thoſe who were originally deceived was very 
conſiderable, at preſent- every man- who ohooſes 
to ſee muſt ſee their error.” And again, p. 370, 
That Miniſters precipitated their country into 
« a war with France, is an opinion which no- 
| « thing but party malevolence could ſuggeſt.” 
| Having upon a variety of occaſions ſtated my 
| opinion fairly and fully, that the preſent Mini- 
| ſters did precipitate the nation into a war with 
ll France, and ſtill retaining that opinion with the 
| ſame unwavering firmneſs, after an attentive 
| peruſal of the chief ſpeeches and publications 
| which have appeared upon the fubje&, and laſt 
of all the publication of Mr. Marſh himſelf, I, 
and very many others whoſe mode of thinking 
is as little likely to alter on this topic, muſt ex- 
pect to be conligned by this gentleman to that 
| claſs 
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3 
claſs of incorrigibles whoſe obſtinacy and male- 
volence render them inſenſible to the cleareſt 
demonſtrations of reaſon. In what light we, 
who conſider the heads of the preſent admini- 
ſtration as the grand and original aggreſſors in 
this fatal quarrel (for the French Government 
muſt bear its ſhare of blame), may appear to 


Mr. Marſh, is indeed a matter of perfekt indif- 


ferences but it is of conſequence that we ſnould 
clear ourſelves to the public and to poſterity. 
And whoever brings forward a charge of this. 
nature againſt Miniſters ſhould be prepared ta 
ſuſtain. it, not in the ned of: weptongele, an 
price, and much leſs of * patty malevolence,” 
but in the ſtricteſt regard to truth, juſtice, and 
hiſtorical impartiality, 


With this init and anden we WIEN aca 
tuated by no other motives, I propoſe to enter 
into an examination of the principal arguments 
adduced by Mr. Marſh in vindication of the 
conduct of the Britiſh Government, avoiding 
for the moſt part the diſcuſſion of thoſe minutiæ 
which occupy ſo large a proportion of the vo- 


: lumes now before me, but which ſerve in reality 


leſs to enlighten hs; * *. 
tion. be iars 
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| SECTION I. 


' Containing Remarks on Chapters I, II, III. 


f 


Tur in the ang of Auguſt, in the year 
1791, a conference took place at Pilnitz, in 
Saxony, between the Emperor Leopold and the 
King of Pruſſia, which terminated in an agree- 
ment or convention purporting deſigns in the 
higheſt degree alarming to France, is acknow- 


ledged. That theſe deſigns were not then and 


there digeſted into a formal treaty is extremely 
probable: and upon this point the declaration 
of Lord Grenville, in his diſpatch of June 20, 
1797, to Lord Malmeſbury, at Liſle, is ſafficient- 
ly ſatisfactory. But, upon the deciſive evidence 
of M. de Bouille and M. de Moleville, it is cer- 
tain that the proje& of the Emperor was no- 
thing leſs than to form a league between all 
the powers of Europe, in order' to compel the 


French nation to ſubmit to ſuch conditions as 
thoſe powers might think fit to impoſe, © The 


latter indeed pretends that the Emperor meant 
to effect yon purpoſe by intimidation merely ; but 
b this 


ES a Is © ho. 25 M8 


this account of the matter is too puerile to me- 
rit the leaſt credit or attention. 


To this league Great Britain, much- to the 
honour of its Government at that period, and to 
the diſappointment of the combined Courts, re- 
fuſed to accede; and in relation to this famous, 
or rather infamous, coalition, as well as in other 
reſpects, ſhe appears to have acted a part rather 


friendly than inimical to France. 


During the dreadful ſtate to which the iſland 
of St. Domingo was reduced towards the cloſe 
of the Summer of 1791, in ence of the 
inſurrection of the negroes, the town of Cape 
Frangois being ſurrounded. by an army of the 
infurgents, the moſt ſeaſonable and effectual re- 
lief was afforded them by the generoſity of Lord 
Effingham, Goyernor of Jamaica; and the Bri- 
tiſh Ambaſſador at Paris notified to the Court of 
France his Britannic Majeſty's approbation of 
this proceeding; which being taken into conſi- 
deration by the ſecond National Aſſembly, No- 
vember 5, that body, fo inferior in temper and 
wiſdom to their predeceſſors, diſreſpectfully and 
petulantly paſſing over the meſſage of the King 
of England, whom they believed perſonally and 
inyeterately adverſe to the French Revolution, 


voted 
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voted thanks to the Engliſ Nation, and in par- 
ticular to the Earl of Effingham *. On this o- 
caſion Mr. Marſh puts in a very extraordinary 
claim of merit on the part of the Engliſh Go- 
vernment, in not enibracing ſo favourable an 
opportunity of making themſelves maſtets of the 
capital of St. Domingo; and this generous con- 
duc (p. 57), „than which,” according to Mt. 
Marſh, no ſtronger proof of friendſhip could 
be given” (vol. II. p. 206), he aſſerts to have 
been requited with the blackeſt ingratitude. 


To the cireolaf letter written by the King 
of France, September 1791, to announce His 
acceptance of the new Conſtitution, the Court 
of London replied eatly and in terms of reſpe&t 
and friendſhip ; while Sweden returned the let- 
ter unopened, and Spain gave for anſwer that 
the act of acceptance could not be N. ter e as 
an aft of freewill. 


M. me ſtyles the King of England © the Monarch 
« in Europe the moſt enraged againſt the French Revolution.“ - 
This may perhaps be true; but in proportion to the King's 
perſonal diſlike of the Revolution was his public merit in con- 
forming fo far as he had hitherto done to the eriſting circum- 
Aances, which very ſtrongly enforced the policy of ang upon 
the laudable * of oy and moderation, | 


In 


121 


| 7 

In November 1791, Sir Richard Strahan, Cap- 
tain of the Phenix, meeting with ſome mer- 
chantmen on the coaſt of Malabar under convoy 
of a frigate, determined to examine their ſea- 
letters and certificates, as he deemed himſelf 
warranted to do by the tenor of the Commercial 
Treaty. The French frigate refuſing to permit 
this, an engagement . enſued and the frigate 
ſtruck, after ſuſtaining the loſs. of her np 
and many of her men.' Of this* aCt of hoſtility,” 
as Mr. Marſh ſtyles it, the Court of London 
complained to the Court of France in terms of 
great moderation. But when the note of the 
Ambaſſador was read in the Aſſembly, far from 
offering ſatigfaction, they paſſed to the order of 
the day — probably thinking that the Engliſh 
Court was in poſſeſſion of ſufficient ſatisfaction 
already. The inference Mr. Marſh is pleaſed to 
draw from this tranſaftion, and which thoſe no 
doubt muſt ſee who are not wilfully blind, is, 
* that it ſhows the Engliſh Government to have 
* been defirous to maintain peace, and the 
* French Gen 1 ern We 04 | 
Hit.“ (P. 65.) eh 


SECTION 


SECTION II. 
Containing Remarks on Chapters IV, V, VI, VII. 


Ox the 31ſt January 1792, the ſeſſion of Par- 
liament was opened by a Speech from the Throne, 
penned in a truly pacific ſpirit, and even re- 
commending ſome immediate reductions in the 
naval and military eſtabliſhments, which accord- 
ingly took place. And Mr. Pitt was ſanguine 
enough to affirm the probability of fifteen peace» 
ful years in uninterrupted ſucceſſion. Mr. Marſh 
ſpeaks of the genuineneſs of the Treaty of Pavia 
as doubtful. It may however ſafely be pro- 
nounced ſpurious, and therefore it is wholly 
ſuperfluous to vindicate England from the charge 
of having either actively or paſſively acceded ta 
it. The diſpoſition of the Britiſh Miniſtry at this 
time was unqueſtionably pacific ; while, on the 
contrary, according to Mr. Marſh (p. 78), the 
inclination of the National Aſſembly was to in- 


volve themſelves in a war by ſea as well as by 
land. 


The ſole proof of this extraordinary aſſertion 
is, that on the 18th March Theodore Lameth, 
| in 
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in the name of the Committee of Naval Affairs, 
delivered a report to the Aſſembly, in which he 
ſaid © that about 80,000 ſailors would be neceſ- 
« ſary in order to man the veſſels now at the 
« diſpoſition of the ſtate; and which the ha- 
« nour of the nation as well as the intereſt of its 
% commerce does not permit us to reduce.” 

The Committee further requeſted the National 
Aſſembly to take the ſpeedieſt meaſures for the 
organization. of the Navy. It might naturally 
be ſuppoſed, judging from the repreſentation of 
Mr. Marſh, that 80,000 ſailors were at this time 
actually engaged in the ſervice of France; where- 
as M. Lameth meant merely to ſtate, that com- 
pletely to man the navy of France in caſe of a 
nayal war would require that number; and no 
addition whatever was in fact made to the naval 
force then on foot ®. Indeed this would have 
been a ſtrange time to have indulged their ine 
clination for a naval war, with a land war in 
full proſpe&, when, according to the report of 
M. de Moleville, the Marine Miniſter quoted by 
Mr. Marſh himſelf ſome pages before, the French 
ſailors were almoſt univerſally in a ſtate of in- 
reien and he even declared that he ſhould 


* Viz, twenty-one ſhips of the lng and mpeg et fri 
gates. Vide REPORT. 


have 


10 
have found it difficult to induce any officer to 
accept the command of a ſhip of war. 


No wonder then that M. Lameth ſhould re- 
commend it in ſtrong terms to the Aﬀembly, 
to adopt meaſures for the re- organization of the 
Navy. On the 2oth April 1792, war was de- 
1 clared by France againſt Auſtria; on which great 

| | occaſion, England ſtill maintained its profeſſions 

| of neutrality, with the ſincerity of which the 

| | French Ambaſſador, M. Chauvelin, appears to 
| 


have been perfectly ſatisfied. War,” ſays the 
Ambaſſador, * is not agreeable to the taſte of the 
| Nation; preparations are neither made in the 
| ! | ports or the arſenals. It is certain that the 
1 « ſyſtem of uten debated in council was 
= adopted there.“ So ſtrongly were the new 
f Miniſters of France, M. Roland and his col- 
| | leagues, perſuaded of the favonrable difpoſition 
I of the Engliſh Nation, and even of the Engliſh 
Court, at this period, that the King of France 
| was adviſed by them to write (May. 1ſt) a con- 
| fidential letter to the King of England, thank- 
ing that Monarch “ for all the marks of affec · 
* tion he had given him, and eſpecially for not 
| 40 having become a party to the concert formed 
* by certain powers againſt France.“ The letter 


f 
ö den eee to touch upon topics of the moſt 
| important 


11 
important and intereſting nature, and refers tq 
the ſecret inſtructions given to the Ambaſſador. 
„Between gur two countries,” ſays the French 
Monarch, new connections ought to take place. 
« 1 think I ſee the remains of that rivalſhip, 
„Which has done ſo much miſchief to both, 
« daily-wearing away. It becomes two Kings 
« who have diſtinguiſhed their reigns by a con- 
& ſtant deſire to promote the happineſs of their 
people, to connect themſelves by ſuch ties as 
« will appear to be durable in proportion as 
« the two nations ſhall have clearer views 
& their own intereſts. I conſider the ſucceſs of 
the alliance, in which I wiſh you to concur 
4 with as much zeal as I do, as of the higheſf 
« importance. . I conſider it as neceſſary to the 
« ſtability of the reſpective conſtitutions, and 
the internal tranquillity of our two kingdoms; 
0 and I will add, that our rage ought to con- 


* " MAND PEACE ro EUROPE,” * 
8 | C4 (34448 


Never was there a more Abou opportunity 
afforded of advancing to an height” before un- 
known, and of eſtabliſhing on a broad and ſolid 
baſis, the great and permanent intereſts of man-' 
kind. Had the alliance ſo earneſtly ſought by 
France been acceded to with equal ſincerity and 
good will on the part of Great Britain, how in- 
calculable 
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ralculable are the miſchiefs which might, and 
in all human probability would, have been pre- 
yented; how immenſe the benefits which muſt 
have accrued! The idea is too painful to dwell 
upon. The ſpecific anſwer to this truly noble 
and generous overture is not known. It appears 
only from the event that it was rejected, though 
probably in terms of reſpe& and civility ; for, 
in the courſe of the ſame month, the Engliſh 
Court iſſued, with the utmoſt facility, a procla- 
mation, at the requiſition of the ' Ambaſſador 
Chauvelin, to enforce the amicable ſtipulations 
of the treaty of 1786, prohibiting: the ſubjets. 
of England from taking out or accepting any. 

commiſſions from the princes and ſtates apy 
at war with France. | | 


The famous proclamation againſt ſeditious 
writings appeared indeed nearly at the ſame. 
time; but this paper, whether politic or impoli- 
tic in itſelf, was drawn in terms which ought 
not, and in fact did not give the leaſt offence 
to the French Government, © If,” ſays M. 
Chauvelin, in his Note to Lord Grenville on this 
occaſion, © certain, individuals of this country 
have eſtabliſhed a correſpondence abroad, 

tending to excite troubles therein ; and if, as 
« the Proclamation ſeems to inſinuate, ſome. 

| 8 French- 


13 
„ Frenchmen have entered into their views; 
« this is a circumſtance unconnected with the 
« French Nation, the Legiſlative body, the 
« King and his Miniſters. It is a proceeding of 
„ which they are entirely ignorant, which mi- 
« litates againſt every principle of juſtice, and 
„ which, whenever it became known, would be 
e univerſally condemned throughout France.” 
« Independently,” continued the Ambaſſador, 
« of thoſe principles of juſtice, from which a 
free people ought never to depart, if any one 
« js anxious to reflect candidly on the true in- 
ce terefts of the French Nation, is it not evident 
that they muſt be anxious for the internal 
peace, and the ſtability and duration of the 
« Conſtitution of a Country, which they already 
« look upon as a natural Ally?” On the 15th 
June 1792 the Seffion ended; when the King 
renewed the proteſtations of his care to main- 
tain the harmony and good underſtanding which 
ſubſiſted between him and the ſeveral belligerent 
powers, and to preſerve to his Pope! the un- 
interrupted bleſiing gs s of Peace. 


S0 convinced was the French Gevernmeitt Ur 


its ſtanding, upon the whole, well with the 
Court of London at this period, that the King 


* Am by the advice of his prefent virtuous. 


and 


| 
2 
| 
| 
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and patriotic Miniſters, ordered M. Chauve lil 


to preſent, June 18th, a memorial to the Eng- 
lib Miniſter for foreign affairs, requeſting the 


mediation of the King of England between 


France and the allied powers. The conſe- 
40 quences,” ſaid the Ambaſſador, © of ſuch a 
« conſpiracy, formed by the concurrence of 

% powers who have been ſo long rivals, will be 
<« eafily felt by his Britannic Majeſty ; the ba- 
« Jance of Europe, the independence of the 
different powers, the general peace, every 
& conſideration which at all times has fixed the 
« attention of the Engliſh Goyernment, is at 
© once expoſed and threatened, The, King of 
« the French preſents theſe ſerious and import- 
« ant conſiderations to the ſolicitude and the 
cs * friendſhip, of his Britannic Majeſty. Strongly 
« « penetrated with the marks df intereſt and af 
&c fection which. he has received from bim, he 
60 invites him to ſeek in his wiſdom, in bis fitu- 
4 ation, and in his influence, means compatis 
4 ble with the independence of the French Na- 
© tion to ſtop, while it is ſtill time, the pro- 
« greſs of the n formed 8 hay 


„e., 


oy 7 th a. lengthened Fay tedious pie of 
twenty days, 1 is, in the court iy language of 
855 Mr. 
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Mr. Marſh, (p. 119), © of mature deliberation,” 
the Ambaſſador received the following cold and 
repulſive anſwer: © His Majeſty thinks, that in 
« the exiſting circumſtances. of the war now 
begun, the intervention of his counſels or of 
« his good offices cannot be of uſe, unleſs they 
« ſhould be deſired by all the parties inte- 
« reſted.” 8 


But, as a moſt able writer and ſtateſman 
remarks *, «© When ALL the parties in a war 
« agree to deſire the interpoſition of a neutral 
« power, no friendly offices are wanted to bring 
them back to a pacific temper. Peace is al- 
«« moſt as good as made, when ALL the con- 
« tending parties are diſpoſed to deſire it. The 
« obvious duty. of a common friend, the true 
« policy of a generous, or even of a prudent, 
Government, is to employ its good offices, and 
« to exert its influence with-thoſe powers which 
15 may be leſs inclined to views of moderation, 
to encourage and promote a pacific diſpoſi- 
« tion, to favour that party which ſeems' the 
ce readieſt to liſten. to reaſonable overtures, and 
© to make conceſſions for the benefit of general 
accommodation. Such whrs Ow * . 


* Philip Francis, 20 Tie Queton Rated March WT, ; 
fs. — 
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« honourable duties of England, ' when his Ma- 
« jeſty's mediation was ſolicited and refuſed.” 


Io this admirable deſcription of the functions 
of a mediatorial power, nothing need be added. 
It is not to be imagined that in the eriſting 
circumſtances of the caſe, Auſtria and Pruſſia 
would have dared to refuſe the good offices of 
Great Britain: but had thoſe powers ſhewn 
themſelves wholly obſtinate and refractory, Eng- 
land had in recent inſtances manifeſted in what 
mode reſpe& to her mediation could be enforced. 
The conſciouſneſs of our own ſtrengih ſhould 
have inſpired an openneſs and nobleneſs of con- 
duct. The intereſts of Great Britain were evi- 
dently and cloſely interwoven with thoſe of the 
Continent, which ſeemed to look up to England 
as the arbitreſs of its fate. But the genius of 
Mr. Pitt did not riſe to a level with the proud 
pre-eminence in which he, his King, and his 


Country, were at this critical moment placed“. 
; Still 


A magnanimous ſtateſman, it has been remarked, of 
firſt-rate talents, a Fox, a Mirabeau, or a Chatham, would 
moſt affuredly have acceded to the propoſal of an alliance, and 
have given Law to Europe. A Miniſter of more caution, but 
equal in ſagacity, a Walſingham or a Walpole, would perhaps 
| haye declined the alliance, but would certainly have accepted 

. 1 the 


bas ©® 


„„ 
Still Mr. Pitt appeared to the generality of 
thoſe perſons who diſliked ſome and deſpiſed 


other parts of his conduct, to be at leaſt a pru- 


dent Miniſter, who would not loſe fight of the 
peace and ſafety of the Country, if he did not, 
like his greater Sire, aſpire to the nobler praiſe 
of wiſdom, generoſity, and magnanimity ; but 
ſoon they perceived themſelves in a fatal error. 


SECTION III. 


Containing Remarks on Chapters V. 7 II. IX, *. 
AT, XII. * 


- Ox the depoſition of the Kiog of France, 


Auguſt 10, 1792, orders were almoſt immedi 


ately ſent to Earl Gower, the Engliſh Ambaſſa- 
dor at Paris, and who had difplayed much ſenſe . 
and diſcretion during his embaſſy, to withdraw 
from that city and return forthwith to England ; 


therein virtually taking a decided part in the 


interior concerns of France, caſting a ſtigma 


upon the conduct of the National Aſſembly, 


the mediation; 4 Ci and rtl Init, a M 


Sunderland, would have done neither, but, from a principle of 
ſelf-intereſt merely, would have yielded ren 19 the varfing 
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and diſſolving the moſt direct and important 
medium of communication with that country at 
a time when the political relations of the two 
nations became more than ever intereſting and 
momentous. 


Whether the National Aſſembly were or were 
not juſtifiable in the meaſure of depoſition, the 
Engliſh Government could poſſeſs no right of 
juriſdiction over them; and the political neceſ- 
ſity of maintaining an intercourſe of amity and 
good offices was at leaſt as urgent as before. 


Louis XVI. was unqueſtionably a traitor to the 


conſtitution which he had ſworn to defend. 
This is harſh language, but it is truth“; and 


France probably was to be ſaved only by pro- 
ceeding to this extremity, All beyond ſeems 


the reſult of democratic vengeance, and not of 
juſtice or even of policy. But what /political 


merit had Louis XVI. in relation to England, 


that the Engliſh Government ſhould intereſt itſelf 
in the perpetuation of his power? Mr. Marſh 
frequently refers us to the © perfidy” of the 
French Government previous to the Revolution, 


and in particular (p 53) to the part which France. 


» Vide Hiſtorical Dllrtatin on the Changer and conduct 


of * XVI. | | 
afted 


_ 
ated in relation to America. But was this the 
perfidy of the National Aſſembly or of Louis 
XVI.? 


And in ſpeaking of the requeſt of France, to 
mediate between her and the Germanic Powers, 
Mr. Marſh exclaims (p. 121), © For whom was 
« England to take theſe effectual and deciſive 
« meaſures? For a nation which has never ceaſ- 
« ed to be our mortal enemy; for a nation which 
« never ſaw the Britiſh Government in diſtreſs 
« without taking ungenerous advantage of it ; 
« and at the beginning of the very laſt war, 
« which was concluded hardly ten years before 
« the period in queſtion, had proved itſelf as 
© treacherous as hoſtile.” But if all this be 
true, why incur any political riſques in oppoſing 
the downfal of a Government which had ſhewn 
itſelf thus uniformly treacherous and hoftile ? 
Surely the new order of things' could not be 
worſe in this reſpe& than the old. Since the 
Era of the Revolution, the National Aﬀembly 
had taken every opportunity of courting the 
favour and friendſhip of the Britiſh Nation: and 
during the quarrel between England and Spain 
reſpecting the Nootka Settlement, they indicat- 
ed an inſuperable reluQance to engage in hoſti- 
lities againſt us. Of whatever private virtues 

| the 
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the King might be poſſeſſed, he inherited with 


the Crown of the Bourbons all the political vices 
at leaſt of his anceſtors: and Mr. Sheridan was 
perfectly juſtified in declaring, © that the Miniſter 
& deſerved to be impeached who ſhould enter 
« into a war for the purpoſe of re-eſtabliſhing 
« the former deſpotiſm of the Houſe of Bour- 
« hon in France ; or ſhould dare, in ſuch a cauſe, 
« to ſpend one guinea or to ſhed one drop of 
te blood.” And, by parity of reaſon, that Mi- 
niſter would merit, if not impeachment, ſevere 
cenſure at leaſt, who ſhould ſubje& this country 
to the ſmalleſt political inconvenience for the 
ſake of ſhowing reſpe& or doing honour to tha 


memory of that deteſtable and deteſted hauſe. 


But the recal of the Ambaſſador was necef- 


ſarily productive of the higheſt political incon- 
venience. It was an unprovoked and flagrant 
inſult to the French Nation, and it was by all 
perſons of political diſcernment in both coun- 
tries regarded as ominous of future animoſity, 
contention, and war; occaſioning as it did a 
mighty ſhock to the feelings of that high-ſpirited 
and gallant people, who carry to a pitch which 
borders even upon the romantic, their ideas of 
the point of honour. The ſuſpenſion of the 


King of the French,” ſays M. Briſſot in his 


famous 
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famous Report of the 12th January 1793, © on 
« a ſudden changed the apparent diſpoſition of 
* the Engliſh Court. On the 17th Auguſt ſhe 
* recalled her Ambaſſador, under the futile pre- 
« text that his letters of credence were addreſſ- 
« ed only to the Monarch, as if new letters of 
« credence could not have heen expedited. The 
« Miniſter Dundas added, that this recal was 
te perfectly conformable to the principles of 
« neutrality adopted by the Engliſh Court, and 
ce her firm reſolution not to interfere in the 


internal government of France. Nevertheleſs 


« the Ambaſſador was recalled upon the ground 
* of the revolution of the 10th Auguſt. Was 
* not this an interference in the interior con- 
* cerns of France, ſince it involved in it a pub- 
« lic difapprobation of its operations? If the 
Cabinet of England had entertained a juſt 
e reſpe& for the independence of the Gallic 
“Nation, an Ambaſſador would at leaſt have 
e been ſent at the opening of the Convention. 
« For when ALL the departments had named 


<« Deputies to this Convention, it was evident 


* that a formal ſanction was given to the pre- 
„ ceding meaſures of the National Aſſembly, 
and conſequently to the ſuſpenſion of the 
King. Did the Cabinet of St. James's found 


< its refuſal upon the abolition of royalty pro- 


C nounced 
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© nounced by this Convention at the com- 


| « mencement of its fittings? We anſwer, that 
if te the Convention was inveſted with unlimited 
| 

| 


« powers; and that it had a right to aboliſh 
© royalty, and to ſubſtitute a republican go- 
« yernment in its place. The Cabinet of St. 
« James's could not refuſe to correſpond with 
ic the new Executive Power eſtabliſhed in France, 
* without violating the principle which ſhe had 
« herſelf proclaimed reſpecting the independ- 
* ence of nations; without declaring their de- 
© termination to interfere with the internal 
* concerns of France. Diſdaining nevertheleſs 
te theſe frivolous diplomatic chicaneries, and 
* conceiving that the repoſe of nations ought 
4 not to be ſacrificed to the miſerable diſputes 
of etiquette; hoping all things from time, 
« reaſon, and victory; the French Republic or- 
« dered her Ambaſſador in London ſtill to exer- 
« ciſe his functions.“ | 


Thus, while the Court of London plumed 
itſelf upon its moderation in permitting M. 
Chauvelin to prolong his reſidence in England, 
' the French Government, loth to break with the 
Engliſh Nation, yet indignant at the treatment 
of the aa aun claimed with at leaſt equal 
reaſon 


reaſon equal merit, from her ſilence and ſuffer- 
ance under this unmerited affront. 


In the inſtructions tranſmitted to Lord Gower 
upon this occaſion, it muſt be remarked, that 
his lordſhip was directed to take eſpecial care, 
in all the converſations which he might have 
occaſion to hold before his departure, not to 


neglect any opportunity of declaring that, © at 


„the ſame time, his Majeſty means to obſerve 
te the principles of neutrality in every thing 
te which regards the arrangement of the inter- 
* nal government of France.” On reading this 
inſtruction, who can avoid exclaiming, Why 
then depart at all? If it were the real inten- 
tion of the Britiſh Court to maintain its neu- 
trality, why adopt a meaſure ſo invidious, and 
which muſt neceſſarily put that neutrality ſo 
much to. the hazard? It ſeems evident, that 
the party ſo long and ſo well known by the ap- 
pellation of “ the King's friends“ from the 
commencement of the revolution inveterately 
hoſtile to it, as to every ſpecies of liberty under 
every form—were now gaining once again an 


. aſcendency in the Cabinet; and the recal of 
Lord Gower, with the declaration annexed, 


was the reſult of a political compromiſe, as 
fatal as it was weak and diſgraceful, 


The 
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The French Executive Government upon their 
part, on this trying occaſion, conducted itſelf 
with the* utmoſt temper and wiſdom. “ The 
« Council,” ſays M. Le Brun in his reply to 
the official notification of Lord Gower, © hath 
-« ſeen with regret the determination of the 
ce Britiſh Cabinet to recal its Ambaſſador, whoſe 
« prefence atteſted the favourable diſpoſitions 
« of a free and generous nation; and who had 
« never been the organ of any other than ami- 
e cable words and ſentiments of benevolence. 
If any thing can diminiſh this regret; it is the 
« renewal of the aſſurance of the neutrality given 
« by England to the French Nation. This af- 
© ſurance appears to be the reſult of the inten- 
“ tion wiſely reflected upon and formally ex- 
© preſſed by his Britannic Majeſty, not to in- 
* terfere in the interior arrangement of the 
&* affairs of France. Such a declaration cannot 
« be ſurpriſing on the part of a people enlight- 
© ened and ſpirited, who firſt of all nations re- 
« cognized and eſtabliſhed the principle of the 
% National Sovereignty :' who ſubſtituting the 
Empire of the Law—the expreſſion of the 
will of all—to the arbitrary caprices of indi- 
* vidual wills, was the firſt to give the example 
* of ſubjecting Kings themſelves to that ſalu- 
« tary yoke: who, in fine, hath not deemed 
| « herſelf 
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4. herſelf to have purchaſed too dear, by long 
“ convulſions and violent tempeſts, that liberty 
« to which ſhe owes her glory and proſperity. 


“This principle, of the inalienable Tovereignty 
« of the people, is now going to manifeſt itſelf 
“ in a ſtrong manner in the National Conven- 
« tion, of which the Legiſlative Body has agreed 
« the convocation, and which will fix, without 
& doubt, all parties and all intereſts. The French 
« Nation has ground to hope that the Britiſh 
Cabinet will not depart, in this decifive mo- 
« ment, from the juſtice, the moderation, and 
« the impartiality, which have hitherto charac- 
« terized her proceedings. 2 


But notwithſtanding the hollow neutrality of 
words, contradicted by her own public act, on 
the part of the Engliſh Court, and the noble 
and magnanimous acceptance of that fallacious 
neutrality on the part of the Executive Council, 
the prevailing opinion in France from, this time 
was, that England would ultimately join the 
coalition, and thoſe who were really moſt ad- 
verſe to the idea of a rupture with that Power 
thought it neceſſary to prepare the public mind 
for what they conceived to be, ſo probable an 


Thie 


event. $7 
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This they endeavoured to do in diverſe ways: 
Firft, By depreciating the power of England, 
and repreſenting that, in conſequence of her 
immenſe debt, ſhe would not be able to exert 
her native force with tlie ſame effect ſhe had 
heretofore done. Nay, that a war would ſoon 
bring on a criſis in her finances, and that a na- 
tional bankruptcy muſt inevitably eriſue. Se- 
condly, By magnifying the diſcontent and diſ- 
affection which were known to exiſt in a certain 
degree in that kingdom ; and by plain intima- 


tions, and even aſſertions, that, in caſe of a 
war, it would be eaſy to excite a formidable in- 


ſurrection in England, which would probably 
terminate in the ſubyerſion of kingly Govern- 
ment. 


How far M. Briſſot, and other popular orators 
in the Convention who uſed this language, cre- 
dited theſe extravagancies themſelves, does not 
clearly appear; but the governing party had at 
all events an obvious intereſt in making others 
believe them. Truth however requires the ac- 


Eknowledgment, that there exiſts no evidence of 
their entertaining any agents in England with a 
view to excite public diſturbances. They were 


probably deceiyed in a certain degree them- 
ſelves; they meant, from motives which appeared 
in, 


who heſitated not to affirm, that England was 


27 
in their view highly patriotic, to go certain 
lengths in order to deceive others; and this, 
though by no means amounting to a juſtifica- 


tion of their policy, ſeems the moſt ſatisfactory 
wy to their conduct. 


But it is not eaſy | in adopting a ſubtile and re- 
fined ſyſtem to draw the line accurately and pre- 
ciſely. Briſſot and his colleagues ſo frequently 
aſſerted © that it was the intereſt of France to 
engage in a general war; © that the revolu- 
tion could be completed and perfected only 
« by ſuch-a war;“ © that the governed muſt be 
“ incited againſt the governors;” and © that 
* France for her own ſafety muſt ſet fire to the 
« four corners of the World,” &c. &c.; that 
many were ſeriouſly of opinion that this ought 
to be effected, and the ſpirit of Jacobiniſm ſoon 
began, even under the Briſſotine adminiſtration, 
which it ſhortly afterwards ſuperſeded and over- 
turned, to appear very formidable. Many vio- 
lently patriotic members of the Convention 
aſpired to the glory of revolutionizing England, 
and from the combined influence of the cauſes 


ſo repeatedly ſtated to them, they thought little 


of the danger attending it ; and there were thoſe 


no 
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no mote to be dreaded than the Republic of 
Raguſa. | | 


In this dangerous and highly fermented ſtate 
of the public mind, the Patriotic Societies in 
England began the practice of preſenting at the 
bar of the Convention addreſſes of congratula- 
tion, filled with bold, inſolent, and ſeditious ex- 
preſſions, to which anſwers were returned in a 
congenial ſpirit full of reſpe& and complacency. 
After the deciſive victory of Gemappe, and the 
concomitant ſucceſſes of the French Armies in 
Germany and Italy, the licentious enthuſiaſm of 
that democratic and anarchic body knew ne 
bounds; and the famous decree of the 19th No- 
vember 1792, granting fraternity and promiſing 


aſſiſtance to all thoſe people who wiſhed for 


Liberty, paſſed by acclamation. On the 28th 
of the ſame month, the preſident of the Con- 
vention, M. Gregoire, in reply to a ſeditious 
addreſs from England, went the violent and ex- 
treme length of declaring, © that the moment 
* without doubt approached in which the French 
would bring congratulations to the National 
Convention of Great Britain.“ 


No ſooner had this intelligence reached Eng- 
| land 
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land than a reſolution was taken; in the ſtead 


of reinſtating Lord Gower as Ambaſſador, and 
authorizing him to remonſtratewith energy againſt 


theſe extravagancies, which moſt aſſuredly would 


never have been committed had he remained in 
his proper ſtation, immediately to conyoke the 
Parliament and to ſtate to them in the firſt in- 
ſtance, inſtead of, the French Government, all 
the cauſes of grievance. The Parliament ac» 
cordingly met December 13th in a moſt unuſual 


time and manner, and every artifice was put in 


practice by the Miniſters, and but too ſucceſs- 
fully, to excite a national alarm. Parliament 
fummoned, no one could tell why-the Militia 


plot againſt the Government, no one could tell. 
what—an exploſion hourly expected, no one 
could tell where—the Stocks falling, the Tower 
fortifying, meetings here, addreſſes there, ſound 
and fury in the debates of the two Houſes, 
Mr. Fox's counſels contemned, and Mr. Burke 
deemed an Oracle of Wiſdom “. 

| | The 


* Thoſe perſons who are curious to know the authentic par- 


ticulars of this incomprehenſible plot, muſt apply to very high 


authority indeed. The Kine of ExoLAN D, ſays Mr. Marſh 
(p. 224), quoting from the nameleſs author of a nameleſs 
w_ cc knew the leaders, the agents, the ſocieties, the corre- 

«« ſpondencics, 
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The Speech from the Throne contained a 
formal denunciation of the French, whoſe con- 
duct had indeed by this time afforded juſt and 
weighty grounds of complaint. The Decree of 
November; the opening of the Scheld; the an- 
nexation of Savoy, in oppoſition to the pretend- 
ed renunciation of conqueſt ; the reception given 
to the Engliſh addreſſes by the Convention; were 
all legitimate ſubjects of reclamation and re- 
monſtrance. But neither reclamation nor re- 
monſtrance was made to the Government of 
France. As a meaſure of national ſecurity and 


te ſpondencies, the emiſſaries, the periods of their meeting, 
& their journies, and their reſolutions. He knew that the plan 
* was laid to ſeize the Tower, to plunder the arſenal, to break 
« open the priſons, to pillage the public buildings and the hoyſes 
« of the rich, and to cut off at one ſtroke the ſeveral branches 
of the Conſtitution. His Majefty knew that the execution 
of the plan was fixed for Saturday the 1ſt, or Monday the 3d, 
* of December. He knew where 20,000lbs, of iron lay in ſuch 
« a ſtate of readineſs, that in the ſpace of fix-and-thirty hours 
the whole could be forged into pikes. He knew what emiſ- 
« ſary, after remaining four-and-twenty hours in London, ſet 
« off for the Hague, with orders to revolutionize Holland, 
His Majeſty knew which of the emiſſaries warned his agents 
*« to take care, as the firſt attempt had failed, how they engaged 
« in a ſecond. He knew the number and names of the French 
« Cannoniers,” &c, &c, If his Majeſty knew all tneſe things, 
he has certainly ſhewn himſelf not inferior to his illuſtrious pre. 
e e ee ee eee | 
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prevention, an augmentation of the naval and 
military force of the Kingdom was voted. The 
Alien Bill, the Bill for preventing the Circula- 
tion of Aſſignats, for prohibiting the exportation 
of Arms and military Stores to France, of Grain, 
and even of foreign Corn, through the medium 


of England, in direct and acknowledged defi- 


ance of the Commercial Treaty, were paſſed, 
being carried through their ſeveral ſtages by 
great and deciſive majorities in both Houſes. 


Theſe meaſures were not of a nature to paſs 
unnoticed in the National Convention of France. 
On the 15th December, the principles of Jaco- 
biniſm ill rapidly gaining ground in that AC 
ſembly, a Decree paſſed, that in thoſe Countries 
which are, or ſhall be, occupied by the Armies 
of the French Republic, the Generals ſhall im- 
mediately proclaim, in the name of the French 
Nation, the Sovereignty of the People and the 
abolition of all conſtituted authorities, &c. In 
the words or ſhall be, a ſtrong and facile imagi- 
nation like that of Mr. Marſh might ſuppoſe an 
oblique threat to England included (p. 317). 
The truth is, that the French univerſally con- 
ceived the confederacy, or, as they rather choſe 
to ſtyle it, the conſpiracy, formed againſt them 
to be in the n * baſe and unjuſt. 

| They 


They regarded it, not without ſome colour of 


reaſon, as a war reſolved upon for the exprefs 
purpoſe of ſubverting the infant liberty of France, 


and of reſtoring amongſt them the reign of deſ- 


potiſm. The majority, therefore, thought they 
were fully juſtified in defending themſelves as 
they could, and in repelling fo unprovoked an 
aggreſſion, by attacking their enemies in the 
part wherein they were the moſt vulnerable, 
As it was a war againſt liberty on the part of the 
combined deſpots, ſo on the part of France it 


was conſidered as a war againſt deſpotifm, which 
was to be conducted upon principles totally diſ. 


ferent. from thoſe which had been known or 


acted upon in any former war; and if England 
joined the coalition of deſpots, they meant ng 


doubt to claſs her as ſhe n herſelf. 


When M. Baraillon, a moderate member of 


the Convention, therefore propoſed, as Mr. Marſh 


ſtates (p. 340), to reſtrict the meaning of the 
Decree of the 19th November to the Coun- 
tries with which France was actually at war, 
becauſe it had excited uneaſineſs in the Britiſh 
Government, the previous queſtion was imme- 
diately demanded upon it, and the mee 
negatived without a debate, as uin 
ſigned. . ö | Fu 
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The conduft of the Executive Government 
was however far more temperate than that of the 
Legiſlative ; and, indeed, highly laudable, oonſi- 
dering their circumſtances, and the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity the members of the Council were under 
of conforming in a certain degree to the hu- 
mours and caprices of a . democratic 
Aſſembly. 


M. Le Brun, Miniſter for Foreign Affairs, in 
his report to the Convention of the 19th Decem« 
ber, declared that there was nothing in the 
Engliſh Armaments which ought to excite 
alarm, ſince they exceeded by four ſhips of the 
line only the number which had been commiſ- 
ſioned in the preceding year. And ſome days 


after, when thirteen more ſhips of the line were 


put into commiſſion, he ftil affirmed that the 
force voted by the Engliſh Parliament was not 
formidable, ne /ont pas encore trop effrayans ; 
conſidering, as he added, the difficulty of com- 
pleting the crews of theſe veſſels for want of 
mariners. He affirmed, © that the Council had 
« given expreſs orders to the Miniſter, Chauve« 
* lin, to embrace every opportunity of aſſuring 
the Engliſh Nation, that notwithſtanding the 
« 1]l-humour of its Government, the French 
2 People deſired nothing more ardently than to 
| D . e merit 
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« merit its eſteem. Alſo, that in caſe the arma⸗ 


e ment, to which he had alluded, ſhould be 


* continued, M. Chauvelin had inſtructions to 
* declare that a ſolemn appeal would be made 
« to the Engliſh Nation.” * An appeal,” as 
M. Briſſot afterwards profefſed to explain it, 
to the reaſon and juſtice of a great Nation, 
« duped by the tricks charlataniſme of its Mi- 


« niſters, and he expreſſed his ſurpriſe that the 


<« Engliſh Court ſhould affect to regard it as an 
"48 incitement to inſurrection *.“ 


* ; Thoſe 3 nin in Engliſh Hiſtory, will recolle& 
the © Appeal” made by Count Palm, the Imperial Ambaſſador, 
A. D. 1726, by order of his Court, to the Engliſh Nation, for 
which he was juſtly commanded to depart the realm, as'for an 
egregious violation of propriety and decorum; though the Court 
of London did not profeſs to regard it as © an incitement to 
*« inſurrection.” But on farther reflection, the governing Powers 
of France wiſely abſtained from carrying this very.. obnoxious 
and reprehenſible meaſure into execution. It is remarkable, 
that in the celebrated negotiation between the Courts of Vienna 
and London, in the year 1735, Count Zinzendorf, the Imperial 
Prime Miniſter, in conference with Mr. Robinſon the Engliſh 
Reſident, made uſe of the very ſame phraſe, which gave ſuch 


great and juſt offence in the mouth of MI. Briſſot, viz. << That, 


„ in his opinion, the Emperor ought to ſet fire to the four 


«© corners of the World; and, if he muſt periſh, to periſh in 


.* the flames.” But every day's E confirms the obſer- 
vation of SHAKSPEARE— ; 
« 'TxHaT in the Captain's but a choleric $A 


* Which in the Soldier is flat blaſphemy.” 
| SECTION 


* 
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SECTION Iv. 


Containing Remarks on Chapters A. 1 TI and 
Ty. 


AFTER an interval of no leſs than fourteen 
days from the meeting of Parliament, M. Chau- 
velin was at length ordered to break filence ; 
and on the 27th December he preſented a Note 
or Memorial to Lord Grenville, Miniſter for 
Foreign Affairs, which offered certainly a very 
fair opening for an amicable termination of the 
fatal miſunderſtanding which had now taken 
place between Great Britain and France. M. 
Chauvelin begins by declaring, © That the 
“ French Government thought they gave an 
*-unequivocal proof of the deſire they had to 
* maintain a good underſtanding with the Bri- 
« tiſh Court, by leaving in London a Miniſter 
« Plenipotentiary after the recal of Lord Gower 
“ from Paris; and their diſpoſitions having ever 
* remained the ſame, they cannot ſee with in- 
* difference the public conduct which the Britiſh 
« Miniſtry obſerve at preſent towards France, 
The Executive Council think it a duty which 
he " they o owe to the French Nation, not to leave 


« jt | 
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er jt longer in that ſtate of uncertainty into which 
© it has been thrown by the ſeveral meaſures 
© lately adopted by the Britiſh, Government, an 
ee uncertainty in which the Britiſh Nation muſt 
c ſhare, and which muſt be equally unworthy 
* of both. They have therefore authorized him 
“ to demand with openneſs, whether France 
« ought to conſider England as a neutral or a 
© hoſtile power; at the ſame time giving the 
* moſt poſitive aſſurances on the part of the 
« French Government of its defire to remain 
* in peace with it.“ —“ Reflecting,“ the Am- 
baſſador proceeds to ſay, © on the reaſons which 
„ might determine His Britannic Majeſty te 
c break with the French Republic, the Exe- 
© cutive Council can ſee them only in a falſe 
&« interpretation given perhaps to a Decree of 
ve the, National Convention of the 19th Novem- 
e ber. If the Britiſh Miniſtry are really alarm- 
* ed at that decree, it can only be for want 
of comprehending the true meaning of it. 
« The National Convention never intended that 
* the French Republic ſhould favour inſurrec- 
« tions and eſpouſe the cauſe of a few ſeditious 
* perſons, or, in a word, that it ſhould endea- 
« your to excite diſturbance in any neutral or 
friendly country whatever. Such an idea 
would be rejected by the French Nation. 

«c It 
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It cannot without injuſtice be imputed to the 
« National Convention. This Decree, then, is 
* applicable only to thoſe people who, after 
having conquered their liberty, may requeſt 
the fraternity and aſſiſtance of the French 
% Republic, by a ſolemn and TY ex- 
* 13 of the general will. 


France not only vught and widhes to reſpect 

* the independence of England, but that alſo 
of its allies with whom it is not at war. 
« The under- ſigned therefore has been charged 
* to declare formally, that France will not at- 
* tack Holland while that power confines itſelf, 
«on its part, within the bounds of firit neu- 

* ag ure „ 


« The Britiſh Government being thus aſſured 


« reſpecting the two points, no pretence for 
64 the leaſt difficulty can remain, but on the 
« queſtion of opening the Scheld ; n queſtion 
irrevocably decided by reaſon and. juſtice, of 
« little importance in itſelf, and on which the 
4 opinion of England, and perhaps even of 
4 Holland, are too well known not to render 
5 it difficult to make it ſeriouſly the ſole cauſe 
4 of a war, Should the Britiſh Miniſtry how- 
ever embrace hls UE to induce them 


6228 


| 
| 
| 
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« to declare war againſt France, would it not 


then be probable that their private intention 


« was to bring about a rupture at any rate, 
and to take the advantage at preſent of the 
* moſt futile of all pretences to colour an unjuſt 


ce aggreſſion, long ago meditated? 


* On this fatal ſuppoſition, which the Exe- 
te cutive Council rejeQs, the under - ſigned would 
“ be authorized to ſupport with energy the 
* dignity of the French People, and to declare 
„with firmneſs, that a free and powerful Na- 


„ tion will accept war, and repel with indig- 
nation an aggreſſion ſo manifeſtly unjuſt and 


* ſo unprovoked on their part. When all thefe 
“ explanations, neceſſary to demonſtrate the 
« purity of the intentions of France, and when 
« all peaceful and conciliatory meaſures ſhall 
te have been exhauſted by the French Nation, 
« it is evident that the whole weight, and the 
« whole reſponſibility of the war will ſooner or 
c later fall upon thoſe who have provoked it. 
“ Such a war would really be the war of the 


„ Britiſh Miniſtry only againſt the French Re- 


“ public; and ſhould this truth appear for a 


moment doubtful, it would not perhaps be 


e impoſſible for France to render it ſoon evident 


« to a Nation which, in giving its confidence, 


« never 


« never renounced the exerciſe of reaſon, and 
te its reſpeCt for ons and truth.“ 


| Notwithſtanding the, rudeneſs of M. Chauve- 
lin's language in relation to Miniſters, this Me- 
morial certainly contained great -conceſhons, 
eſpecially if we conſider them as made volunta- 
rily at the commencement of a negotiation, and 
when the progreſs of their arms had received 
no check. The offenſive meaning of the Decree 
of the igth November is formally and expreſsly 
diſavowed. The queſtion with a great ſtateſ- 
man, if ſuch an one had fortunately for Britain 
preſided over her councils at this period, would 
doubtleſs have been, not whether the explana- ; 
tion offered by M. Chauvelin was a juſt inter- 
pretation according to the ordinary rules of 
grammatical conſtruction, but whether the pub- 
lic and unequivocal diſavowal of its ſuppoſed 
meaning did not indicate a real reluftance on 
the part of France to come to a rupture with 
England; whether ſhe did not ſtill wiſh to re- 
inſtate matters on the footing of friendſhip, or, 
if that were impracticable, at leaſt of civility 
and neutrality. | If France really wiſhed to break 
with England, it is the groſſeſt of ſoleciſms to 
believe that ſhe would have degraded herſelf 
= in an light of a degradation it muſt in that. 


caſe 


cafe have appeared to her - by ſuch a diſayowal. 
This pacific difpofition is farther evidenced by 
her poſitive and voluntary declaration that ſhe 
will not attack Holland, if that power does not 
violate its neutrality, Laſtly, by profeſſing to 
treat the opening of the Scheld as a trivial 
gueſtion, the Memorial furniſhes a ready ſalvo 
for the French honour if the French Govern- 
ment ſhould, in the progreſs of the . 
conſent to abandon it. 


The uncourteous and uncuſtomary language 
reſpecting Miniſters is indeed reprehenſible, and 
the oblique threat of appealing to the Engliſh 
Nation againſt the part adopted by its Govern- 
ment, or thoſe entruſted to adminiſter it, is 
equally impolitic and indefenſible. The Engliſh 
Miniftry were at this time, in conſequence of 
their own previous indiſcretion, involved, as jt 
muſt be confefſed, in a ſituation of great poli- 
_ tical difficulty; and the negotiation naw entered 
upon was at once one of the moſt important and 
delicate that could be conceived. And never 
was there a miniſter leſs qualified than Lord 
Grenville to conduct and bring to a ſucceſsful 
termination a buſineſs of ſuch embarraſſment 
and complexity; and which would have afforded 
oh 1 to * higheſt exertion of diplomatic 
talents 
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talent to the addreſs, the urbanity, the ſupe- 
rior wiſdom of a Temple, a De Witt, or a Bo- 
lingbroke. On the giſt December the Engliſh 
Secretary of State ima dan e an- 


ſwer: 


„ $rn, I have received from you a Note, in 
* which, fyling yourſelf Miniſter Plenipoten- 
„ tiary of France, you communicate to me, as 
* the King's Secretary of State, the inſtructions 
* which you ſtate to have yourſelf received from 
4 the Executive Council of the French Repub- 
„ lic. You are not ignorant that, fince the 
« unhappy events of the ſoth Auguſt, the King 
* has thought proper to ſuſpend all official com- 
* munication with France. You are yourſelf 
* no otherwiſe accredited to the King than in 
* the name of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. The 
« propoſition of receiving a miniſter accredited 
by any other authority or power in France 
e would be a new queſtion, which, whenever it 
* ſhould occur, the King would have a right 
* to decide according to the -intereſts of his 
„ fſubjects, his own dignity; and the regard 
* which he owes to his allies and to the ge- 
« neral ſyſtem of Europe. I am therefore to 
„inform you, Sir, in expreſs and formal terms, 
hat I acknowledge you in no other public 
2 a character 


character than that of Miniſter from his Moſt 


* Chriſtian Majeſty, and that conſequently you 
* cannot be admitted to treat with the King's 


Miniſters in the quality and under the form 


« ſtated in your note. 


But n that you have entered into 
* explanations of ſome of the circumſtances 
* which have given to England ſuch ſtrong 
“grounds of uneaſineſs and jealouſy, and that 
* you ſpeak of theſe explanations as being of 
«a nature to bring our two countries nearer, I 
* have been unwilling to convey to you the 
© notification ſtated above, without at the ſame 
time explaining myſelf clearly and diſtinctiy 
c on the ſubje& of what you have communi- 
«cated to me, though under a form which is 
« neither regular nor official, 


* Your explanations are confined to three 
«points. The firſt is, that of the Decree of 
the National Convention of the 19th Novem- 


ber; in the expreſſions of which all England 


* ſaw the formal declaration of a deſign to ex- 
tend univerſally the new principles of govern- 
* ment adopted in France, and to encourage 
« diſorder and revolt in all countries, even in 


4 * thoſe which are neutral. If this  interpre- 
tation, 


* 
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< tation, which you repreſent as injurious to the 
Convention, could admit of any doubt, it is 
« but too well juſtified by the conduct of the 
Convention itſelf ; and the application of 
« theſe principles to the King's dominions has 
„been ſhewn unequiyocally by the public re- 
* ception given to the promoters of ſedition in 
* this country, and by the ſpeeches made to 
« them preciſely at the time of this Decree, and 
« ſince, on ſeveral different occaſions. 


« Yet notwithſtanding all theſe proofs, ſup- 
ce ported by other circumſtances which are too 
*« notorious, it would have been with pleaſure 
4 that we ſhould have ſeen here ſuch explana 
tions and ſuch a conduct as would have ſa- 
“ tisfied the dignity and honour of England 
« with reſpect to what has already paſſed, and 
e would have offered a ſufficient ſecurity in 
« future for the maintainance of that reſpe& 
% towards the rights, the government, and the 
« tranquillity of neutral powers, which they * 
© have on every account the right to expect. 


Neither this ſatisfaction not this ſecurity is 

c found in the terms of an explanation, which 

« ſtill declares to the promoters of ſedition in 

* every country what are the, caſes in which 
* they 


cc 
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** they may count beforehand on the ſupport 


and ſuccour of France, and which reſerves 
to that country the right of mixing herſelf 
in our internal affairs, whenever. ſhe ſhall 


* judge it proper, and on principles incompa- 


7 
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Cc 


cc- 


tible with the political inſtitutions of all the 
countries of Europe, No one can avoid per- 
ceiving how much a declaration like this is 
calculated to encourage diſorder and revolt in 
every country. No-one can be ignorant how 
contrary it is to the reſpect which is recipro- 
cally due from independent nations, nor how 
repugnant to thoſe principles which the King 


has followed on his part, by forbearing at all 
times from any interference whatever in the 


internal affairs of France. And this contraſt 
is alone ſufficient to ſhew, not only that Eng- 


land cannot conſider ſuch an explanation as 


ſatisfactory, but that ſhe muſt look upon it 
as a freſh avowal of thoſe diſpoſitions which | 
ſhe ſees with fo juſt an uneaſineſs and j Jen 


_— 


* * W to the two other points of your 


explanation, which concern the general diſ- 


poſitions of France with regard to the allies 
of Great Britain, and the conduct of the Con- 


vention and its offieers relative to the Scheld. 
66 The 
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« The declaration which you there make, that 
* France will not attack Holland fo long as that 
c power ſhall obſerve an exact neutrality, is 
« conceived nearly in the ſame terms with that 
* which you were charged to make in the name 
e of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty in the month of 
« Tune laſt. Since that firſt declaration was 
« made, an officer, ſtating himſelf to be em- 
« ployed in the ſervice of France, has openly 
« violated both the territory and the neutrality 
* of the Republic, in going up the Scheld to 
attack the citadel of Antwerp, notwithſtand- 
© ing the determination of the Government not 
« to grant this paſſage, and the formal proteſt 
« by which they oppoſed it. Since the ſame 
« declaration was made, the Convention has 
te thought itſelf authoriſed to annul the rights 
« of the Republic exerciſed within the limits 
ce of its own territory, and enjoyed by virtue of 
e the ſame treaties by which her independence 
is ſecured: and at the very moment when, 
ce under the name of an amicable explanation, 
« you renew to me in the ſame terms the pro- 
* miſe of reſpecting the independence and the 
* rights of England and her allies, you announce 
cc to me that thoſe in whoſe name you ſpeak 
e intend to maintain theſe open and injurious 
= "oggrefions.” It is certainly not on ſuch a de- 
| * claration 
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* claration as this that any reliance can be placed | 
* 2000 the continuance of public tranquillity. 


«© But I am unwilling to leave, without a 
* more particular reply, what you fay on the 
4 ſubject of the Scheld. If it were true that 
&« this queſtion is in itſelf of little importance, 
« this would ſerve only to prove more clearly 
« that it was brought forward only for the pur- 
* poſe of inſulting the allies of England by the 
« infraction of their neutrality, and by the vio- 
« lation of their rights, which the faith of trea- 
ties obliges us to maintain. But you cannot 
be ignorant that here the utmoſt importance 
e js attached to thoſe principles which France 
« wiſhes to eſtabliſh by this proceeding, and to 
* thoſe conſequences which would naturally 
« reſult from them; and that not only thoſe 
« principles and thoſe conſequences will never 
« be admitted by England, but that ſhe is and 
« ever will be ready to oppoſe them with all her 
force. 


« France can have no right to annul the ſti- 
* pulations relative to the Scheld, unleſs ſhe 
« have alſo the right to ſet aſide equally all the 
* other treaties between all the powers of Eu- 
rope, and all the other rights of England or 

; 6 of 
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of her allies. She can have even no pretence 
to interfere in the queſtion of opening the 
Scheld, unleſs ſhe were the ſovereign of the 


Low Countries, or had the right to dictate 
laws 0 18 Tarope. | 


a, England will never conſent that France 


ſhall arrogate the right of annulling at her 
pleaſure, and under pretence of a pretended 


natural right of which ſhe makes herſelf the 


only judge, the political ſyſtem of Europe, 
eſtabliſhed by ſolemn treaties and guaranteed 
by the conſent of all the Powers. This Go- 
vernment, adhering to the maxims which it 


has followed for more than a century, will 


alſo never ſee with indifference that France 
ſhall make herſelf, either directly or indirect- 
ly, ſovereign of the Low Countries, or gene- 
ral arbitreſs of the rights and liberties of Eu- 
rope. If France is really defirous of main- 


taining friendſhip and peace with England, 


ſhe muſt ſhow herſelf. diſpoſed - to renounce 


her views of aggreſſion and aggrandizement, 


and to confine herſelf within her own terri- 


tory, without inſulting other Governments, 


without diſturbing their tranquillity, without 
violating their rights, 


* With 


$— 
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te With reſpect to that character of ill will 
* which is endeavouredto be found in the con- 
« duct of England toward France, I cannot 
« diſcuſs it, becauſe you ſpeak of it in general 
« terms only, without alleging a ſingle fact. 
*All Europe has ſeen the juſtice and the gene- 

t rolity which have characterized the conduct 
« of the King. His Majeſty has always been 
« defirous of peace, he deſires it ſtill; but ſuch 
as may be real and ſolid, and conſiſtent with 
« the intereſts and dignity of his own domi- 
„ nions, and with the general ſecurity of Eu- 


On the reſt of your paper I ſay nothing. 
« As to what relates to me and to my col- 
„ leagues, the King's Miniſters owe to his 
e Majeſty the account of their conduct; and 
* I have no anſwer to give to you on this ſub- 
« jet, any more than on that of the appeal 
* which you propoſe to make to the Engliſh 
. Nation. This nation, according to that con- 
* ſtitution by which its liberty and its pro- 
« ſperity are ſecured, and which it will always be 
„ able to defend againſt every attack, direct or 
“ indirect, will never have with foreign powers 
* connection or correſpondence except through 
rl _ * of its King; of a King whom it 


% loves 
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* Links and reveres, and who has never for an 


« inſtant ſeparated his rights and his happineſs 
« from the rights and intereſts of his people.” 


Though it muſt be acknowledged that the * 
terpretation of the decree of November, by 
the Executive Council, appears ſomewhat 
ſtrained and forced, and that the comment, 
contrary to the general cuſtom of comments, 
imports leſs than the text, it muſt, on the 
other hand, be remembered, that this decree 
was an effuſion of popular exultation and folly ; 
that it paſſed by acclamation in a moment of 
enthuſiaſm and victory; and that, with reſpect 
to countries which maintained the relations of 
peace and amity with France, it never had or 
was defigned to have the remoteſt operation, 
Lord Grenville uniformly affects to conſider the 
French as the original aggreſſors in the conti- 
nental war; he makes not the leaſt allowance 
for that perturbed ſtate of the public mind 
which fo ſingular and perilous a ſituation as 
that in which they lately ſtood muſt neceffarily 
have excited; he puts the worſt poſſible con- 
ſtruction upon the decree, he takes it for grant- 
ed that England was included in the ſcope of 
it; and refutes to admit any ex planation which 

E | | might 


= = 


might tend to remove or redtify whatever um 
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brage had been occaſioned by "pA 
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The impolitic conduct of 3 in refuſ ing 
to recognize the proviſional Government of 
France, ſo far as to continue the accuſtomed 
diplomatic relations ſubſiſting between the two 
countries, was regarded by the majority of the 
Convention as a renunciation of the principle 
of neutrality, and an actual interference in the 
interior concerns of the French N ation; e 
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be fuppbſed to extend to England; which hadJtepeatedly; and im ; 
the moſt fiattering terms, been recogniſed both by the ſeveral af- 
ſemblies and; the Executive Goyernment as a free Nation, par - 
ticularly in the excellent reply of Le Brun to the letter of Lo , | 
"NONE nn By rocks. 9 „ | 
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tbe Engliſh Government was in conſequence 
treated upon many occasions, in that aſſem · 
bly, with great rudeneſs and indignity. This 
falſe ſtep, was therefore as ſoon as poſſible to be 
retrieyed. M. Chauvelin ought to have been 
acknowledged as the accredited Miniſter of the N 
French Government, and an Ambaſſador im- 
mediately ſent to Paris. This of itſelf would 
haye given a new face to things, and have pro- 
duced a great ſenſation in the Conyention. i in 


favour of England. But, on the contrary, Lord 5 


Grenville embraced with eagerneſs the preſent 
occaſion to tell M. Chauvelin, in the moſt offen- 
five terms, & that he could not be admitted 
72 « to treat with the King's Miniſters i in the oo | 
60 * bty and under the. * ſtated 1 in his x no 
| Inflead of en with a maghre in- 
difference to literary criticiſms, the political ex- 
planation and apology of M. Chauyelin relative 
to the decree. of November, as was. the park. of 
A wiſe and liberal negotiator, avoiding all retro 
| ſpett and looking forward only to future arrange- 
ments of amity, Lord Grenville choſe to ayail 
himſelf of the petty advantage. he poſſeſſed, in 
pointing out the real or ſuppoſed inadequacy 
of the, explanation to the terms of the decree; 
putting moreover a. * harſh and. payarrant- 
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able Ann upon the explanation t(elf. | 
He thought it expedient alſo to allude in the 


moſt invidious manner, in this moment of ami- 
cable eclaircifſement, to the moſt invidious pro- LY 


. ceedings of the Conyention—proceedings which 
be knew the Executiye Council could not con- 
trol: and what is moſt of ail extraordinary, his 
Lordſhip declares that England muſt -confider 
the diſavowal of the French Government as a 
freſh avowal of thoſe difpofitions whieh ſhe bh 
with ſo Juſt ap uneaſineſs and Jealoufy. , 


3 
- The opening of the Scheld being a tabs 
Pan in the preſent ſtate of things, it 
would have been far better to have paſſed it 
over in general terms, reſerving the diplomatic 
Aſcuſton of right on this topic to a ſeaſon, of 
more lei ſure and better temper. Inſtead of which, 
Lord Grenville urges his argument reſpecting 
this matter at great length, and in language the 
moſt irritating and inſulting. And he 'fums up 
the demands of England in a tone of the moſt 


708 inſufferable arrogance If France is really,” 


275 hisLordſhip, *defiroys of maintaining friend- 
« ſhip and peace with England, ſhe muſt ſhow 
« herſelf diſpoſed to renounce her views of ag- 
- Bar and aggrandiſement, and to copfine 
5 herſelf "within her own territory,” &c. 


1 
1 
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% 
If this means any thing, it muſt ves that — 
France, in order to maintain friendſhip, of even | 
to preſerve 8 with, England, muſt relinquilh 
her conqueſts in the Low Countries and elſe 
where: a propoſition too extravagant to be · 
come the topic of ſerious deliberation. The 
concluſion of this prepoſterous letter, relative to 
. the threatened appeal to the People of England, 
is the only part of it which can be read with. 
approbation, and to this part it would be in- 
Juſtice not to allow the merit 1 e 5 


| even of excellence. 1. e 
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* the mean time hs Sala party in | brites,” 
fully poſſeſſed with the idea that a war with 
; England muſt inevitably take place, kept ſcarcely | 
any meaſures i in the Convention in debafing upon 
that ſubjed. Even Monge, Miniſter of Walde, 
who had drink deep info the ſpirit of J acobih= 
iſm, on the ziſt December, the very day on 
which Lord Grenvifle's anfwer was delivered | to 
M. Chauvelin, ſent a_circular letter to tlie fea- 
port towns of France, containing the following 
curious paſlage: Le Roti et. ſon Färlement 
60 Voulent nous faire. la guerrée. Les Republi. | 
« cains Anglais le ouffiront-ils 7 Deja ces bom- 
« mes libres temoignent leur mẽcontentement 


et Ia e qo? Us ont à porter les armes 
l contre 
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+ contre leurs freres, les Francois, Eh bien! 
4 nous volerons à leurs ſecours; nous ; ferons une 
« deſcente dans cette iſle: nous y lancerons 
*. cinquante mille bonnets de la liberts. Nous 
4 planterons Varbre ſacre, et nous tendrons 
« les bras A nos freres republicains. La y ran 
nie de leur gouvernement ſera bientòt detruit. 
Que chacun de nous ſe penetre fortement de 
6 eetts idee. 1 e 
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On the firſt of „e 1793, M. Kerſaint, a 
© diſtinguiſhed officer of the Navy and a cele- 
brated Orator in the Conyention, propoſed a 
; large augmentation of the Naval force; enforce 
ing his propoſition in a Speech much applauded 
in that Aſſembly. He ſaid, „it was impoſſible 
« for the Convention to remain longer indifferent 
« as to what had lately paſſed in England; and 
« he attributed the decided part which the Go- 
T vernment of that Country had now. taken 
1 cc againſt - them to various cauſes, and principally 
«© the hatred of the King of England againſt the 
« French, and the fear he entertained for the 
« ſafety of his Crown, which he conſiders as . 
< the ſole motive for the. intereſt be has mani- 
« feſted in the behalf of Louis XVI. The 
great body of Nobility and Clergy he ſuppoſes 

2 enter readily into the ſentiments of the Vo- 


00 narch. NEL, 
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„ narch.../ The Miniſter: Pitt be repreſents 
as wavering between oppoſite principles of 
„ action. By yielding to the deſire of peace, 
„ he will be thought to abandon the cauſe of 
„Royalty and Ariſtocracy : by involving the 
# nation in war can he be certain,“ heaſks,.* in 
the courſe of events, of maintaining that pre- 
4 ponderancy which his rival Fox conteſts with 
„ him in the boſom of peace? It is,“ he ſays, 
an axiom in England, that the Miniſter Who 
* deelares war never remains in oſſice till the 
* concluſion of it. Pitt ſees in war the termi- 
% nation of. his authority. Pitt therefore Would 
„ willingly avoid war; but the King is yehe- 
% mently determined upon it -v ,⏑j,,ũẽe” la guerre 
te har paſion. The policy of Pitt is to adopt 
„the language of hoſtility, in order, by the ap- 
« prehenſion of a maritime war, to compel. the 
„French to come to terms with their enemies 
4 by land upon the baſis of his mediation.” The 
orator, indignant at this idea, then launches out 
into a moſt eloquent diſplay of the inexbabſtible 
reſources and invincible courage of France, which 
time has indeed fully verified, but of which he 
* « Mr, Pitt has 20 <gh<>FRIeny)! ae, 


He goes on 80 ſheiv that e 


England they have in many points of. view much 
14 Aste A | 1 f > | reaſon. 
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38 
reaſon to hope for ſucceſs. He particularly ad- 
verts to the ſituation of Ireland, which he ſays, 
„ notwithſtanding the late pretended emancipa- 
tion, ſtill groans under the weight of its fetters. 
4; The Catholics, who:confiitute the bulk of the 
& inhabitants, find themſelves ſtil] ſubjedi to the 
| * gothic and barbarous Jaws: of the intolerant 
« ages which produced them ; and in this fitu- 
ation of nominal independence they ſeemed 
to turn their eyes to France, and . 6 
4. Come * rene, and on: ds 
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/-Sootlurid: he Wonen with mA Juſtice, as al. 
mit equally prepared to receive them. The 
4. Scottiſh Nation, ſays he, knows its rights 
and its ſtrength, and the principles promul- 
gated by the French have found there very 
-«</ zealous defenders. Ireland and Scotland,” he 
ſays, © wilt never conſent to the payment of 
new ſubſidies for the ſupport of a war, en- 
- tered upon merely to prevent a people from 
enjoying the uſe of a river which rums through 
their territory, and which opens to England 
< xſelf a new and better commercial communi- 
OO e eee Een e 


To the grand queſtion, how are 88 | 


| Baglan pod 10 the war i bega | 
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Kerſaint demurs. Such,“ ſays he, * 4s the 
power of the Government in England, hat 

« it can do every thing: the commercial ari- 
« tocracy are at this day the auxiliaries of the 
% Court, and ſwell the clamour reſpecting our 
« diſorder, our anarchy, our weakneſs; and the 
© diſaſtrous events of thoſe days which we wiſh 
te blotted from out hiſtory.” In a wotd??- contt 
nues he, can it be forgotten that the Britiſn 
„Government made war upon its: Colonies 
« againſt the inclination of the Britiſh Nation, 
« and merely to gratify the perſonal. paſſions of 
« the King? The- inquiſtion of Spain knows 
* no tyranny more artificial than the Govern- 
« ment of Britain dares to put this moment in 
15 practice, and with impunity to miſlead the 
s opinion of the Nation“ Upon a compari- 

fon of all circumſtances, he pronounces it to be 
the intention of Pitt to prolong the negotiation 
until he had thoroughly awakened the-antient 
animoſity of the people of England againſt them, | 
and till he had ſecured by his intrigues a diſor- 
ganizing party in France. © It is neceſſary. 
then, ſaid the Orator, “ that he ſhould know 
you do not fear war, and that the frſt can 
« fired at ſea will impoſe upon you the duty of 
* affranchiſing Holand; Spain, and the Indies. 
Wo. Let him "know that Wm 
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which they are about to engage, he calls upon 
them, in the true ſpirit of republican heroiſm, 
to exert their utmoſt efforts in full confidence of 
victory: Nothing, he boaſts, can hinder them 


from tranſporting 100,000' men in fiſhing' barks 


to England; and in this way, he vainly predicts, 
' muſt the quarrel be terminated—“ upon the 


* /xuingof the Tower of London muſt the treaty 


* face only is moved, the m of waters is tran- 6 


be figned which ſhall regulate the deſtiny of 


Nations.“ In conclufion, he infers that they 
-ought to be equally remote from the defire of 


Provoking war, and from the fear of repelling 
an unuſt aggreſſion: and the whole of his ar- 
gument is founded on the hypotheſis that France 
is forced into a war which ſhe would willingly 
avoid, but has at the ſame Us? no 8 RR 
| "view wk N e a 
os 
* on the bee Le Brun, Aug 
perhaps the temper of Chauvelin, wrote himſelf 
2 diſpatch/ to be communicated to the - Britiſh 
+ Miniſter, Lord Grenville, breathing ww i 
the true 1 of ä wiſdom; and it 
e nels ron 
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looked up to by the moderate party in France with 
fond and eager hope, like the American petition 
of PENN, as the olive. branch of reconciliation; 
and like that, alfo, it was rejected, in the ume 
ſpirit hi haughtineſs nn It is as _ 
0 nds #797 n een 
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| 155 « Parks Sonia 1793. 
Tur Paovisiow Al. Exzcurws Councn. 
of the French Republic, before they reply more 
particularly to each of the points comprehended 
in the Note remitted to them, on the part of the 
| Miniſter of his Britannic Majeſty, will begin by 
repeating to that Miniſter the moſt expreſs afſur- 
anoes of their ſincere deſire to maintain peace aud 
harmony between France and England. The ſen- 
timents of the French Nation toward the Englith 
have been manifeſted, during the whole courſe of 
the Revolution, in ſo conſtant, ſo unanimous 3 
manner, that there cannot remain the ſmalleſt - 
doubt of the eſteem which ĩt avows to OY * 
«ins delirs dee ir: | 


24 
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Republic would le tel forced & ariprurey tmich 
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* Becauſe the masse Comet ge h waht 
| W 
| Repubiic, 
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Before it proceeds to ſuch a diſagreeable extremity. 
explanations are neceflary ; and the object of them 
1 is. ſo highly important, that the Executive Coun- 
a haye not thought that they could entruſt them 
to a ſeeret agent, always to be difavowed. For 
this reaſon, they have thought proper, under 
every point of view, to entruſt them to Citizen 
Chauyelin, though he is not accredited to his Bri- 


tannic Majeſty, but from the late King, r 


rt! 
10 cc 


The opinion of the Executive Council or 
this occaſion, i is juſtified by. the manner in whic 
our negotiations are, at the ſame time, carrie 
on in Spain, where Citizen Burgoign was exactly : 
in the ſame ſituation as Citizen Chauvelin at Lon. 
don ; which, however, has not prevented the Mi, 
miller of the Catholic King from treating with him 
don a Convention of Neutrality, the ratification of 
which. is to be exchanged at Paris, between the 
Miniſter for Foreign Affairs and the Charge des 

Ar, of Ws. We will even add, that. * 


Republic, Mr. M. infers rol. U. 6 pou that, by their, own n confeft 
Bon, a war would not be contrary to its intereſt—and a war 
being #bus proved cotiſonant to the intereſt of the Repulilic,- he 
| farther infers, that no doubt can de entertained of their i 
ſhortly to engage in hoſtilities with England, Such reaſoning an 
this, and of fimilar inſtances the volunies of Mr. M. ate fertile, | 
menſtrates that HOP TO Wen re inp as to oy 
me nn. e e e eee e 
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| prineipal Miniſter of his Catholic Majeſty,' when 
_ writing offidally/6n this ſubheh to” Citizen Bur- 
geign, did not forget to give him his title of Mi- 
niſter Plenipotentlary of France.” The example of 
4 power of the firſt rank, ſuch as Spain, might 
have induced the Executive Council to hope that 
we ſhould have found the ſame facility at Lon- 
don, The Executive Council readily ackriows 
| ledges, that this negotiation has not been demand- 
ed according to diplomatie firineſs ; and chat 
Citizen Chauvelin is not formally enough au- 
thoriſed. To remove, entirely, this obſtacle) and 
that they may not have to reproach themſelves 
nb having Mopped, by a fingle”defe&t in ferm, 
a negotiation, on the ſucceſs of which depend 
the tranquillity of two great nations, they have 
 fent to Citiaen Chauvelim credential letters, which 
will give him the means of treating n 
i he ry of diplomat forms 
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can alone form an objec ef diff cult) with the 


Court of London, the Executive Council obſerves 


en the firſt,” chat is te ſay, dhe deere of Novent-. 

ber 19th, that we have been miſunderſtood by the | 
Miniſters of his Britannic Majeſty, when they ac - 
_ euſe us of having given an 'explanation, wien 
announces to the ſeditious of all naten, what are 
1991 129 -, ; the 
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can be more foreign to the ſentiments of the Na- 


tional Convention, and to the explanation which 
we have given, than this reproach: and we did not 


think it was poſſible that the open deſign of favour- 


| ing ſeditious perſons could be imputed to us, at a 
moment, even, when we declared, that it would 


to aſeribe to them the plan of protecting inſur- 


* reQtions and ſeditious commotions, which might 


< the authors of them; and thus of making the 


* cauſe of a few individuals that of the n 
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„We have bad, e ee to repeat it, that 


ae Nevenbas 19th could not be appli- 


cable but to the ſingle caſe where the general will 


of a nation, clearly and unequivocally expreſſed, 

ſhould call for the aſſiſtance and fraternity of the 

French nation. Sedition can certainly never exiſt 
where there is an expreſſion of the general will, 


Theſe two ideas mutually. exclude each other: for 
ſedition is, and can only be, a commotion of a 


|, Wall number againſt the majority of a nation; 
and this commotion would ceaſe to be ſeditious, 


nne me ſhould ariſe at once. 


5 1 either 


5 


be caſes in which they may depend, befote-· hand, 
on the ſuecour and ſupport of France. Nothing 


| 
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either to correct their government, to change it 

aviitogtth rs 01 nent schu it d bir 
* The Dutch were certainly not ſeditious when 
they formed the generous reſolution uf throwing 
off the Spaniſn yoke; and when the general will 
of that nation called on the aſſiſtance of France, 


it was not accounted à crime to Henry IV. nor to 


| Elizabeth that they liſtened to them. 
knowledge of the general will is the only baſis:of 
tranſactions between nations; and we cannot treat 
with any government but becauſe that \govern- 
ment is ſuppoſed: to be the organ of the genezal 
will of the nation to which it belongs. When, 
by chis natural interpretation, therefore, the de- 
eree of November 19th is reduced to its real ſigni- 
fication,” it will be found, that it announces no- 
thing more than an act of the general will, above 


not worth while to expreſs it. For this reaſon,.the 
Executive Council thinks, that the evidence ot 
this right might have, perhaps, rendered it unne- 
ceſſary for the National Convention to make it the 
dect of a particular decreey- but wn ein e 
ing ee it cannot give offence t0: any” 
ation! oo i e FUR AY 
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all conteſt ; and ſo founded in right, that it-was Ly 
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ſervation on this ſubjeQ, relates to the diſcuſſion 
concerning the Scheid. It is on this laſt point, 
— ee ee eee 


nd ee ue ys orga? or fo 
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nan! 0 nicks. ot: þ Win nen 1c i 
We here repeat, that this queſtion itſelf is of 
Uttle importante :. The//Britiſh Miniſters thence 


conclude, that it is, therefore, more orice, that 
of inſulting the Allies of England; we reply, 
wich much leſs warmth and prejudice, | that this 
queſtion is abſolutaly indifferent to England, that 


a Ar Wer apa ure 
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ol different. Ns, if that which is moſt favourable is not 
adopted, there is an end of amicable diſcuſſion. The Freneh Go- 


erüment had Ryled the opening of the Scheld © a trivial quet. 
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tion, Which it certainly was not; but their chooſmt ſo ts 
canlider it, was a ſtrong evidence that they did nat mean ſtrenu- 
ouſly to infiſt upon their claim: but inſtead of taking this ground 
of advantage, Lord Grenoſſle is uncandid and abfurd enough to 
prefer: the illiberal and improbable ſuppoſition, that the acknow- 
Jedgment ef tha Council made it the more evident that it was 
brought forward for the purpoſe of inſult. It is a moral and 
political impoſſibility, that any difcuffion can terminate happily 


where ſuch perverſeneſs of conſtruction is allowed and indulged. 


There is, indeed, no <varmth in the Letters of Lord Grenville ; on 
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indifferent to England does not even require iu be 

proved. It is little intereſting to Holland, fince 

the productions of the Belgic Netherlands can be 
conveyed through the canals which end at Oſtemnds 
dut it is of great importance to the Begins 
on account of the numerous advantages which 
they may derive from the port of Antwerp. Ir is, 
therefore, on account of this importance % r 
ſtore to the Belgians the enjoyment of a valuable: 
right, and not to offend any one, that France hag: 
declared that it is ready to ſupport them in the c. | 
_ KO en > 41,4, ae FO eee, 


| tetra ets © 
which ebend the peng of the Gehabhs I we 
cConſult the right of nature and of nations, not 
only France, but all the nations of Europe are 
- authoriſed to break them, No dee | 
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6 «1 public be is mes we | tay that it 
- ought never to de but the application of the prin · 
ciples of the general right of nations to the par 
ticular circumſtances in which nations may be n 
reſpett to each other; ſo that every private treat 
_ which might violate theſe principles could never 
be conſidered but as the work of violence; We 

| 1 will 
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will next add, that, in regard to the Scheld, 
Treaty was concluded without the participation 
the Belgians. The Emperor, to ſecure the-poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Netherlands, ſacrificed, without 
ſtcruple, the moſt inviolable of rights. Being 
_ maſter of theſe: beautiful provinces, he governed 
them, as Europe has ſeen, with a rod of abſolute 
deſpotiſm ; reſpecting none of their privileges 
but -thoſe which were of importance for him to 
preſerve, and continually attacked and deſtroyed 
the reſt. France entering into a war with the 
Houſe of Auſtria, expels it from the Low Coun- 
tries, and reſtores liberty to thoſe people whom 
the Court of Vienna had devoted to flavery. 
Their chains are broken: they are reſtored to all 
thoſe rights which the Houſe of Auſtria had taken 
from them. How can that right which they had 
over the Scheld be excepted, eſpecially when it is 


| - of real importance only to thoſe who were de- 


prived of it? In ſhort, France has too good a 
profeſſion of political faith to make, to be afraid 
of avowing its principles. The Executive Council 


| declares, then, not that it may appear to yield o 


ſome expreſſions of threatening language, but onlß 
to render homage to truth, that the French Re- 
public does not mean to eſtabliſh, itſelf an univerſal 
arbiter of the Treaties which bind nations together. 
Ir n — to reſpect other governments, 
and 
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ed. It does not wiſh to give law to any one ; 
and it will never ſuffer any one to give laws 1 to its 
It has renounced, and ſtill renounces all eonquelt | 


and its occupation of the Netherlands will eon - 


tinue no longer than the war, and during that 


time which may be neceſſary, for the Belgian#to 
ſecure and conſolidate their liberty 3. after which, 


provided rank nd ao prog ad 
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boffcfion of its liberty, and when its general Will 
ds declared, legally and unfettered, chen, it 
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2 Execiitive Council wrote thus ſentimentally on the pre 
tended independence of the Belgians, it was fully determined to 


incorporate Belgia into France,” To talk or to write very ſenti- 


— 


mentally is, indeed, always a juſt ground of ſuſpicion; and there 


can be no doubt bit that the National Corivention was as antious | 


4s was ever Louis XIV. to annex the Belgic Provinces to tho French 


empire. Great Britain was now, as at all other times, the great ob» 


ject in the way of Gallic ambition. The comparatively moderate 


party fill held the reins of government in France ; and, rather 


than involve the country in a war with the maritime pv wert, they 
would, moſt undoubtedly, have foregone this tempting object ot 


national aggrandifement. The documents prodiced by Mr. Mz 


only tend to confirm this cohcluffon. The queſtion” of 'iricorp6- 
ration was not determined by the Commiſſaries of Byutfels, till 
the zd of. Feb. 17933 tro days after m OT 
wats FM 
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Englnd aud Holland fill af 105 duportabeß 
td the opening of the Scheld, che Exetutive 
 - Coundil will leave that affair to a direct Negotiatibn 


with the Belgians,” If the Belgians, through any | 
| motive Fhatever, thall conſent to dane. them- 


will not oppoſe it. A win reſpett their infepnd 8 
ence even in their errors. 
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the preſent deſigns of peace, the Miniſters of his- 
Britannic Majeſty du gut to entertain 10 doubt 
relpeQing the intentions of France. But if theſe 
explanations appear to them inſufficient} uhd ff 
we are ſtill obliged to hear the language of haugh- 
tinels* ; +. and if holtile preparations are continued 
ia the ports of Eogland—afier having done every | 
thing in our power to maintain Peace, we will pre- 
pare for War; conſcious, at leaſt, of the juſtice 
of our cauſe, and of the efforts we have made to 
avoid a We combat vith = | 


=. I _ hs that M. Le 
Brun had omitted this particular exprefſion, as well as the former, 
charging the preceding Diſpatch of Lord Grenyille with warmth 
_ and prejudice ; in order that the language of this excellent letter 
might have been uniformly mild and conciliatory: but without 
ſome ſlight expreſſions of reſentment, he was, probably, appre - 
|; bande that this payer A . 
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gret the Engliſh, whom we * bu mo 
conba mA without hy A 
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1 this truly excellent, and ans aha 
Lord Grenville, after an interval of five days, 
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by” «1 —ox $, with the e e | 
tion, the paper you remitted me on the 13th of this 
month. I cannot help remarking. that I have found 
nothing ſatisfactory ip the reſult of it. The ex- 
Planations which it contains are nearly reduced to 
the ſame points which I have already rephed to 
at length. The declaration of wiſhing to inter- 


meddle with the affairs of other countries is there . A 


renewed. ' No denial is made, nor reparation 
offered for the qutrageous proceedings I ſtated 
| to you in my letter of Dec. 13 ; and the right of 
infringing treaties, and violating the rights of our 
Allies, is ſtill maintained by ſolely offering an 
illuſory Negotiation upon this ſybjeQ; which is 


put off, as well as the evacuation of the Low Coun» _ 


tries by the French Armies, to the indefinite term, 
not only of the concluſion of the wur, but liks- 
wiſe of the conſolidation of what is "RP 
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70 | 
e It is added, that if theſe explanations appear 
inſufficient to us, if you ſhould be again obliged ta 
hear a. haughty tone of language, if hoſtile. pre» 
parations ſhould continue in the Ports of England, 
after having made every effort OT ns 


- e area 


If this notification, vhs | 


"Treaty of Commerce, had been made to me under 


a regular and official form, I ſhould- have found 
myſelf under the neceſſity of replying to it*, that 
to threaten Great Britain with a declaration of 
war, becauſe ſhe judged it expedient to augment 
her forces, and alſo to declare that a Solemn 


Treaty ſhould, be broken becauſe England adopted, 


for her own fafety, ſuch precautions as already 
exiſt in France, would only be conſidered, both 
the one and the other, as new grounds of offence, 
which as long as they ſhould ſubſiſt would mos 
* bar to nas? to kind of {is cad Bok 


* 


: « Under this form of exmacommunicto, 1 | 


e, ft EF a ee 
N the laughable dilemma to which the dignity of Lord Gren- 
ville is reduced, who ſtill takes upon him to maintain that M. 
Chauvelin is not entitled to an ànfwer, while neceſſity compels 
him to make a reply; and who in the very act of replying, affects 
| oploante that If, Chanrelis. io not to.conkder hid lether ay gn | 


- 
. | a 
4 GT = + * . : 


yet PIER of" 


7¹ | 
think I may yet be permitted to tell you, not in 
a tone of haughtineſs, but firmneſs, that theſe 
explanations are not conſidered as ſufficient, and 
that ALL the motives which gave riſe to the pre- 
parations ſtill continue. Theſe motives are already 
known to you by my letter of Dec. 37, in which 


I remarked, in preciſe terms, what thoſe-diſpaſi- 


tions were which could alone maintain peace and 

2 good . underſtanding. I do not ſee that it cam 
be uſeful to the object of conciliation to enter into 
a a diſcuſſion; with you on ſeparate points, under the 
preſent circumſtances, as J have already acquainted 
you with my opinion concerning them. If you 
have any explanation to give me under the ſame 


jects contained in my letter of the 31ſt Dec. as well 
as all the points which relate to the preſent crifis in 
England, her Allies, and the general ſyſtem of 
FFF. TE 4 bes 


« I think it, 3 aer you, 
in the moſt poſitive terms, in anſwer to what you 


extra-official form, which will embrace all the ob- 


tell me on the ſubject of preparations, that under 


the preſent circumſtances all thoſe meaſures will 
be continued which may be judged neceſſary to 
place us in a ſtate of protecting the ſafety, tran- 
 quillity, and rights of this country, as well a0 
| * 
1 ; er 


E 
ner to thoſe views of ambition and aggrandizement 
dangerous at all times to the reſt of Europe; but 


which become ſtill more ſo, being ſupported by the 
; propagation of FRET ere . all focial 
1 88 ec op X Ga, 
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e e Mengen ee 66 Per length is of 
extreme importance, it will be pardonable to cri. 
ticiſe ſome what in detail the contents of it. No- 
thing being objected on the part of Lord Gren- Ws 
ville, according to the obſervation of M. le Brun, 
to the declaration reſpecting Holland, the difpute 


is reduced to two heads: the Decree of Nov. 1th, 


2 


* 


in connection with the ſubſequent proceedings r 
[the Convention; and the ene 0 Wo n 


The Engliſh Mhiifter Hates, that he has found 


in the paper remitted to Him WO ny 
BY thee points. For, een” eee 


, "up. « The Declaratzen of er viking is Bie. | 
e meddle in the affiirs of other countries” is there | 


4 renewed); no denial is made, or ' reparation 


I 


* 


| 5 was indefenfible, is unqueſtionable 5-Þut"as | 
728 8 ; | | 7 


c offered "A the outrageous proceedings ſtated in | 
© his is Lordſhip letter of Die. e ie bs 


* if = *1 . «4 


That the ka i M {Ries Wii 


: tl : 


4 


ON 
the Government of France thought fit to put 
a friendly, however forced, interpretation upon 
it, that interpretation ought undoubtedly to hayg 
been admitted. For, as the author of the ce, 
lent political tract, called · The Queſtion Stated,® © 
remarks When no act has been done, and when 

nothing but a ſuppoſed principle or general 
« difpoſition is complained of, an expreſs difavowal 
of ſuch principle, and denial of ſuch intention; 
* ought to be accepted, becauſe it ar 
Funn W eden, ER * 
n | e "01 lng 
1. To Lord: Gremilits perverte/ and wiltul ante 
conſtruction of the explanation, an admirable x6. 
ply is made, and the examples of Henry IV. and. 
Queen Elizabeth are happily adduced in illuftra 
tion of the true meaning. Pp ANTI | 
tiator, in the ſpirit of a chicaning attorney, will 
not allow the perſons with whom he negotiates to 
underſtand their own meaning, if he will obs 
ſtinately inſiſt that they are incompetent to explaia 
. cuſſion, avail? If continued, it muſt | neceſſarily 
| Hegenerate into diſguſting and acrimopious alter. 

cation, AO 40 1 . ebe 5 u er 
FHO elo rt en RS 

As to the complaint; that bo veparatzon is 
| offered fo the a and, to adopt Lord Gen- 
e's 


ww | 
ville's expreſſion, © outrageous proceedings” of 
the Convention, it may be fairly aſked, what re- 
paration the Executive Council had it in their 
power to offer? They knew they could offer 


ereet ſilence, and any negotiator on the part of 


man, would have wiſhed to bury them in eternal 


France at that time, the Engliſh Court could 


paſſed in the Convention, and could have no 


regular right, therefore, to complain of it ; = 
Lord Grenville would have equally conſulted 


none; they therefore ' paſſed them over in diſ- 
. the Engliſh, who deſerved the name of a ſtateſ- 


oblivion.” As England had no Ambaſſador in 


| the true dignity of the King, and the true in- 


deen el the country, had be forborme al men- 


eee e hb ** 


| 4r Secondly, The right of infrivging naſe, 
Wand violating the rights of our allies,” his 


Lordſhip: ſays, is ſtill maintained, by offering 


- *anlluſory negotiation upon this ſubject, &c 


elahorate juſtiſication, or rather palliation, of 
the meaſure adopted by the French in relation 


10 the Scheld, and that the apology, though 
jous and plauſible, is founded upon very 


e and fallacious data, Certainly, 


however, 


8 


5 


_ 


have no regular or official information of what 


5 we French Miniſter is of little conſequennms 


however, the right of Holland to the eu 
navigation of that noble river, if admitted, i 
a moſt invidiĩous one; to be vindicated only by 
an appeal to arbitrary and artificial reſtritiona 
in contra- diſtinction to natural and commν, 
right, as it ariſes from the genuine, unperverted 
feelings of mankind. That the faith of treaties 
ſhould be kept ſacred is, however, u principle 


of ſuch extenſive utility and primary importanee 


as to ſuperſede all inferior conſiderations.” Enge 
land was therefore-juſtified in making the opens 
| ing of the Scheld, to the-prejudice. of her ¹νz 
a ſubject of complaint when called upon bx 
Holland, though there exiſted no politirab nes 
ceſſity for her ſtanding forward, armed cap ap,“ | 
the unſolicited 3 the Dutch in this 
Nr N * . ad - 


1 - Atte — 


But dhe validity. pak bless ml 


The material queſtion is, What are his 'praftical. 
conceſſions? He declares, that France hat 
nounced, and till renounces, all conqueſt; that- - 
ſhe will occupy the Netherlands no longer than 
J the war, and during that time which may be | 
neceſlary for the Belgians to ſecure and conſo- 

Jidate Mn N —_— | 
Minus, een ett e the by: 


197 on 


dad adyantageous compromiſe. Whether Belgis 


|  - toming a province of France. And if England 


had entered with facility and good faith into | 
. this project, ſhe would have had an unqueſtion- 


the (diſpute! relative to the Scheld to. a ae 
nin with the: Belgians. . Un 


F 


Wan eee 3 have e * no : 


fairer opening for a general treaty. The terms 
on Which France was willing to conclude a 
pacißcation, not with England only, but with 


Auſtria, were here made fully apparent. France 


uns determined that the Low Countries ſhould | 
not again; revert to the Auſtrian dominion ; but 


the bad not. yet formed any deſign, at leaſt any . 


 fixed-defign, of annex ing them to her own ter- 
ritory. Conſidering the actual ſituation of af: 


fairs, this would have been a very equitable 


returned to ber former ſubjeQion, or whether 


ſhe was erected into a ſeparate republic, was a 
matter of ſmall import to England. In both 


daſes, it muſt be Engliſn arms and Engliſn mo- 
ney that muſt preſerve that country from be- 


able right to demand, and France, if fincere, 
could not have refuſed to give into her hands 


. Proper Nn for the ns) it. And 


* os 
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'w this the whole attention of the bu Mink 
210 ought to have been turned ® — r Hun Roe 
4 rows 2 bob if ; 
Iuſtead of this; Lord — born 
—as he takes care to inſult M. Chauvelin u 
the French Gevernment, by repeatedly retninds 
ing him. of extra-official communication 
not in a tone of haughtineſd,“ declares that 
theſe explanations are not confidered as ſuff 
tient, and that ALL the motives which gabe riſo ; 
to the preparations' ſtill continue.” TWa days | 
' bfterwards his lordſhip informs M."Chauvelln; 
in a ftill more rude and inſolent letter that hie 
Majeſty wonld not receive his new letters 
credeßee WH eee ny FR A. 
„4. Ni ee eien 2, + 54 
As th Gbrerument or Wash ee * 
guine in their expectations of ſucceſs in this ul · 
timate application, a proviſional order, dated 
Lr Men been wainfiniteed) to-Gengral 


+153} Wt 4 194344 


| e Wali indeed, that Oo = „ 
would / not have receded from ber plan of incorporating S t 
with her own domain. But this was to England a very infe- Tong 
rior conſideration. It is moreover evident that the f incorporat- 

tion of Savoy was a ſpontaneous act on the part of the Savoy- 

ards, who, in fact, are Prenchmen and not Italians; White 

2 great majority of the Belgians were averſe to the projet, and y 
anne. ä 


; | . Feet. Miranda, 


” 
- 
* * 
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rie, commanded the French army in the Ne- 
theflands, to invade Dutch Flanders and the 
- province of Zealand, in twelve days at fartheſt; 
that interval of time being no doubt deemed 


ſufficient for the reception of the ultimatum of - 


England. General Dumouriez, auguring early 
the ill furceſs of the negotiation, was, as he 


to this, to obtain leave from the Council to at, 


tack and take proviſional poſſeſſion of the ein 


of Maeſtricht, then defenceleſs, and which was 
afterwards attempted in van. But this the 
Council peremptorily refuſed. Mr. Marſh is 


pleaſed (p. 362) to repreſent the order to Mi- 


 randa, the execution of which was accidentally 
_ poſtponed, as an act of perfidy im the Council, - 
though he himſelf offers the beſt defence of this 
meaſure by ſtating, © that the mutual obliga- 
tions which at this time united the two eourn- 
tries of Great Britain and Holland made them 
«really one nation. P. 364. It will ealily bs P 
acknowledged, ann that an attack upon 
« Holland was,“ agreeably to his. obſervation; 
«at attack upon Great Britain ;** and that 


4 declaration of hoſtility againſt the Britiſh N 
« Government involved in it a fimilar declaras | 


ion againſt that of Holland.“ Nay, it may 


1 da, Who, in the abſence of M. Dumoily 


— Himſelf tells us, deſirous, ſome time previous 


g 


bee 


—— — 


* months, 


French Government had allowed twelve. days. 
for the expreſs purpoſe. of receiving an answer, 


79 | % 1 

t% further allowed, that this ſecret otder ] 
« in fact worſe than an open declaration; fors. | 
%, be gravely. remarks, .** an. open declaration, 
«. gives the attacked power at leaſt a ſhort no- 
« tice of the intended hoſtilities“ (p- gal 
which was probably the reaſon Why the Exen 
cutive Council preferred. the former. But why 


this perfidious,, Council did not commence: the. 


war fix weeks before, inſtead of commencing & 
negotiation, eſpecially, as, we, are. told . , 
p. 138), that the French naval preparations . 
9 preceded thoſe of Great Britain by three, MSI, 
NM r. Marſh does not think propet ta 

inform us. This gentleman, upon the whole... 


however, concludes (p. 369), „that under the. 
circumſtances of the caſe, it would haye been 


« juſtifiable in Great Britain to have declared. 
« war againſt. France in the middle of Januarr ; 
« 1793; Which is as much as to ſay,. that. 


although the Britiſh Government had the faireſt.. 


poſlible opening for terminating all diſputes, be⸗ 
tween the two countries, and e between .. 


France and the continental Powers, by\anamb 
cable and equitable accommodation, and. the 


the war would, under theſe circumſtanges, have. 
beep, as s all en eyer WA. * *. the pla... 
| and 
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al ngne of hat who waged hm, oY 
nnen, 5 k . 
e 1 enge 
0 At 3 . tht 1. Pitt bad, in 
Abe words of Mr. Marſh, the condeſcenfion to 
grant an interview, in the beginning of Decems 
ber, to an agent of the French Executive Go- 
vernment M. Maret, whoſe deportment was 
pound ſo much more agreeable to the Engliſh 
Miniſtry than that of M. Chauvelin, that an 
application was indirectly made to the Execu - 


5 tive Council, that the whole conduct of the ne- 


gotiation ſhould be transferred to him. To this 
M. Le Brun alludes in his diſpatch, when he 
ſays, the object of the explanations required 
© jg fo highly important, that the Executive 
Council have not thought that they could 
* entruſt them to a ſecret Agent, always to be 
4 diſavowed. For this reaſon they have thought 
< proper, under every point of view, to entruſt 
« them to Citizen Chauvelin, though he is not 
*-accredited to his Britannie Majeſty but from 
the late King.” It ſeems to be well aſcer- 
tained, and agreed on all ſides, that M. Meret 
was @ perſon much better qualified than M. 
Chauvelin to have conducted a negotiation of 
tmis nature, and “ for this very reaſon,” Mr. M. 


* a II. P. 910, © that the Executive 1 
4 1 Council "+ 


doubtleſs that he hau obbinted in a great mes 
ure the inconytnience ariſing from Chaavelih's , 


1 
Council decided in fatout of the later But 


M. Chauveliu, whoſe clarafter ſtood high with 
the Convention, take the conduRt of the negoti- 
ation out of his haucds, and M. Le Brun thodgbmt 


warmth, by taking apon himfelf the taſk of gow 


much to be withed, that'the requeſt of Mr. Nit 
had been complied with, as the ne gotiatida 
would i in that caſe have been taken, as there is 
reaſon to believe; not only out of tie hund ef 
M. Chauvelin, but alfo, which is a conſideration 


full as important, out of the bande of © Loft 


Grenville: and the ſagacity of Mr. Pit, und 
the candor! and müldneſs of M. Naret; c- 
bined” with the real dere of pende which au 
ated both, would in all probability have broughit 
.mntters to I. — bern TOO happier. 
CR * en, 1 Be * 
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This It yi evil 10 ü arvided wad 
raknifelty the annexation'of the Low! Tbuntites 


could not, without a groſs petfohal affront 46. 


— 


tinuisg the correſpondente. Nevertheleſs, it 


to Frunce:': The Glrondiſts who Were oh s 


governing party, were willing to. force this 
tevptiig avantage; * che Jucobitis welt 
3 CY eager 
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 +eaiger'to ſeize; for che ſake of preſerving atnityx 


with England, and the chance of reſtoring peace 
to France. But they were equally determined 
with their antagoniſts, that theſe provinces ſhould 

never more revert to Auſtria. ., When, at the 
end of January, at which time almoſt every hope 


of reconciliation with England had vaniſhed, 
M. Danton formally propoſed the incorporation 


of the Auſtrian Netherlands, it was ſtill waved ; 


but immediately after the declaration of war 
_ againſt England it took place, amidſt the loud 


It was Danton who firſt pronounced the me- 
- morable words, Les limites de la France ſont 


e marquees-par la nature. Nous les atteindrons 


e dans leurs quatre points, a l'ocean, au Rhin, 
aux Alpes, aux Pyrenees,” In his ſtyle of 
_ terrific eloquence, ſpeaking: of the enemies of 

ss he ſaid, © Vous leur avez jett6 le gand; 
_ --« ce gand eſt la tete eee Wor Y 
29 * de leur mort Fan GN 


Abe harſh, forced; poor eee 


+andick Mr. Marſh, throughout his-two fatiguing 


volumes, abounding with declamation and re- 


Petition, puts upon all that was ſaid or done on 


en ef the Executive 9 be p- 
e | Parent 


— 


"ns 


parent to every judicious reader-- It would be 
ſuperfluous labour, and would lead to fruitleſs 
and endleſs diſcuſſion, to enter into a minute 


examination of his | innumerable fallacies and 


 mifrepreſentations. Much muſt in every diſpute 
be left to the judgment and underſtanding of 
the reader. If the principal points at iſſue are 
placed in a juſt and clear light, it will be eaſy 
to decide upon the merit of ſubordinate con- 
derations. There is, however, one inference ſo 


unjuſt, and applied to a purpoſe of ſuch import» 
"OM an EIINOR n . 


— 


Te diſpatch of M. bee oiantitin 
wn The impreffion which it might make 
upon the Engliſh Government was very doubt- 
ful. However anxious the Council might be 


for peace, it was neceſſary, therefare, to pre- 


pare for war: and on the very ſame day a M- 
nute, or Reſolution, was tranſmitted by them 
_ 0 the Municipality of St. Malo, which has 

never appeared, but of which the Conſeil Ge- 

neral of the Commune took the following no- 
tiee, in their anſwer to the circular letter of 
Monge, printed in the Journal de Patris, Janu- 
ary 28, 1793: A Finſtant où nous av. regu 
votre lettre aue ia dilibtration du Conſeil 
by = \Exveutify e date du 7 Janvier, nous 10 
nn „ fommes 


«' ſommes empreſſs de concert avec lvrdon- 
1 nateur civil, de lui donner Ia plus grande 
* publicité par la voie de 'Vimpretffion,” bien 
certain que nos concitoyens ſcraient jaloux de 


prouver leur patriotiſme, en entrant dans les 
& vues du Pouvoir Executif, et faifant leurs es. 


«forts. pour co-operer de tous leur moyens 1 
« ancantirles tyrans, et les hordes d'eſclaves 


e iguss contre notre liberté. Nous 'n'avons 


« point et trompes dans notre attente, Citoyen 
Miniſtre; et deja nous vous annoncons que 


* nos amateurs travaillent avec grande activité, 
“4 depoſer les objets neceſſaires à Varmement 
r de fix corſaires, dont tro thontent ab ca- 
5 nons en batteries, et trois autres plus petits. 


Vous pouvez compter, quis ſeront”prets à 


1c Pinitant od la Convention Nationale buvrira 


fur les mers un nouveau champ d*honneur aux 


We- . eee 4.9" hit avs; 10% $17 1 
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ben this My. Math obſerves pg) that | 
< it is evident the tendency of this paper wis = 


the fame as that of the fetter written by the 


Marine Miniſter, namely, to rouſe the pesple 


The elraumſtanbé, 


„ to ai war with England. 


e therefore, that it was. figned byothe \Excps- 
.» tive Council on the very ſune day on which 


ee "me of the (Executive Coyybitcol.the 
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0 K knew the. conditions under which. the Britiſh - 


* When a man, however reſpectable. ſuffers his 


/ 


Ps Ts for 


as 
5 Britiſh Gortraept: was ſigned, affords anew 
and very ſtrikiog proof of that glaring dupli- 


1 city which LMS 3 the. rulers of modern | 


France; apd. that the. date of tho.ciroular 


| te letter of Monge. ſhews, that the, ge ſolution of 


« engaging. in a War with England was formed 
« « by, the Exeeutive, Council eyen before. they 


2 Government was willing. to preſerve, peace 
« with Frapce, and con/aquently. that, hey. were 
determined on a, rupture at all events.) 
Were the French then n do- make no pre parat ions 
for War, nor to offer a any incitements to the ng- 

nal ardour in the full proſpect of a war, mers · 
e they were engaged in a negotiation 

ho peagef Is it fair or juſt to ſtyle that hypd- 
cri I 


in. F rance which, in any other nation, would 
be re garded as the reſult of prudence, or indeed | 


1 555 of common ſenſe? Did Englapd remit 


her hoſtiſe preparations during this interval? 


Did ſhe not, on the Contrary, declare in politive 
terms, thak ſhe would. not diſcontinpe them? 


Prejudices tc to carry him to ſuch lengths of party - 


zeal— for party malevolence is à phraſe of odi- 


ous ſound—it is neceſſaty to read with,gxtreme 
eaution. whatever he may Write, and, tg credit, 


rather may. he hal prove than what be ſhall we 


. Ke ee on 
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N Me. Marſh mentions (p.1 50, as an n additional | 
proof, that the Executive Council was reſolv- 
«ed, at all events, on a war with England, and 
« that the negotiation which was then carrying 

| « on had no other object than to amuſe its Go- 
« yernment, that General Dumouriez informed 
General Miranda in a letter, dated Paris, Ja- 
Fe 10, that the war between England and 
„ae appeared to be decided. He ſaid in- 
« deed to Miranda, decided on the part of Eng- 
« Jand, being too prudent to betray the ſecrets + 
of the Executive Council.” This forced and 
far-fetched proof reſts upon the ſubſequent af- 
ſertion of Dumouriez in his Memoirs (tome I. - 
p. 103), © that it would have been extremely 
e eaſy for France to have avoided a war with 
„ England; conſequently, the diſpoſition of 
England muſt have been pacific; conſequently, - 
France muſt have been the power that decided 
for war; conſequently, France muſt have been 
inſincete when negotiating for peace. But this | 
is a mere wire-drawn concluſion of Mr. Marſh; 
for Dumouriez never repreſents France as in- 
ſincere in her attempts to effect an accommo—ꝛ 
dation though he expreſsly charges Mr. Pitt 
with duplicity as to the negotiation in which be 
 .  hiraſelf was concerned. On pourrait croire 
que le Miniſtre Pitt,” - ſays he, n*auroit | 
| | "0 
voulu 
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N . zamuſef le General Dumouries?” Had 
_ uniformly afted upon a ſyſtem of wode- 
ration and diſcretion, it would indeed have been 
extremely eaſy, as M. Dumouriez juſtly affirms, - 
to have avoided a war with England. But when, 
the anger and reſentment of England were car- 
ried to ſo extravagant a pitch that they could 
be appeaſed only, on the part of France, by 
relinquiſhing all her conqueſts, and reſeinding 
all her decrees, . France could not avoid a war 
with England, without leaving berſelf En 
N at the 1 * IT enemies. i 


- - A 4 ) , is * 


A en a Hat FE, infolent, and rant. - 
Tpecch uttered by the demagogue Carra, in the 
Convention, January 3, in which the Govertt» 
ment of England and even the perſon of the 
Monarch was ſcandalouſly villified, Mr: Marſh 
Infers (p. 181), © That the whole world might 
* perceive that it was not the obje&'of the Na- 
tional Convention to produce a reconciliation 
| with the Britiſh Cabinet.“ As well might it 
| have been inferred from the furious! investive 
of Mr. Burke in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, 
February 1790, that the Britiſh parliament had, 
at that period, determined upon a "ne. with 
France. . 
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The famous ſpeech of M. Briſſot on preſent- 
ing bis report from the United Committees of 
Foreign Affairs, Marine, and General Defence, 
January 12, Mr. Marſh conſiders as an additional 
evidence of bis favourite, and oſten repeated 
aſſertion, That the French were determined 
« at all events to engage in a war with England.“ 
As M. Briſſot was, at this period, in the zenith 
of his popularity and inſtuence, it will not be 
. improper to tranſcribe a few of the moſt re- 
markable paſſages of his ſpeech on this great 
occaſion, in order to affift us in forming a judg- 8 
ment of the real views and intentions of the go 


' Rp Prints” IAN 3-0 on 2 
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M. abt 9 he 8 ce That; abi: 
© @ profound: diſeu/jion, it is the opinion of the 
United Committee, F, That the complaints 
* of the Britiſh Cabinet againft France have no 

<« juſt ſoundation“; Secondly, That the Repub- 
G ee wy. ee has various 


074033. : "a fi 


* That this was contrary to the real opinion er u Bri a 
appears from his addreſs to his Conſtituents, in which be ſpeaks 
of the Decree of the 19th November, and the ſubſequent pro - 
ceedings of the Convention, in terms of ſevere. reprobation. "Y 
Bat ſuch was the homage he was obliged to pay to the tyranni- 
cal- humours and capricious /inſolence of an Anarthic- Af 
ſembly. Nenne ab . 


a * | 
* 8 
« well | 
6 4 $ « G i 


<« welt founded grounds of complaint agsinſt the 
Court of St. James's; Zhirdly, That after all 
means of conciliation have been tried, the ag · 
. eo of wy oy were to be onthe Fes * 

« 2 N 
- | | | g © 6 


e 3 8 That ihe Nation, the 
Parliament, and the Court, were very differ- 
ct ently. aſfetted by the [French Revolution: the 
© firſt received the intelligence of it with joy; 
the ſeeond with vneabnefs, the wird with 

« terror: The voice of the Nation compelled = 
« the Miniſters to keep ſilence; the intereſts of 
their Country and their own intereſt induoed 
„ them to an exact neutrality, which they had; 
in fact, maintained previous to the mau 
« day of the 10th of Auguſt. The depoſition 
« of the King, changed on a ſudden the diſpo- 
« fition of the Court of England; and on the 
« 15th of Auguſt ſhe recalled her Anmbaſtador, 


* < } {i 22 
1 


1 under the futile pretext that his letters of ere - 


« dence were addreſſed to the late Monarch. 
«- Difdaining diplomatic chicaneries, France or- 


« dered her Ambaſſador in London to Continue 


« the exercife of his functions. The victories 
“ of the French armies appeared gradually to 
calm the ſcruples of the Cabinet of St, James's. 
« "The * Mane was. defrous to know 
| : HE &« of 


of the Ambaſſador what was the ultimate in- 
* tentions of the French: and the Executive 
& Council anſwered his enquiries with the dig- 
_ ©, nity and moderation which ought to charac- 
©. teriſe a free people. An amicable intercourſe 
vas eſtabliſhed between the two Nations dur- 
«© ing the months of October and November, 
& during which no mention was made of the 
opening of the Scheld ; but the Engliſh Mi- 
* niſtry fearing for the ſafety of Holland, re- 


« ceived aſſurances from the Executive Council 5 


6 _ HS proper to A their minds. 


5 « « The 'Eoglih Miniſter — of * 
4 Deeree of November, which appeared to their 


*, apprehenſion calculated to excite all people 


* to revolt, and to promiſe an efficacious ſuccour 


* to the firſt ſeditious attempt in England, and 


the Executive Council gave upon this head 
£, ſuch explanations as were entirely conform- 


A mmꝶmmee ae. 3 
| ' 


14%, in a Wy nuch was. the diſpoſition of the 
« Britiſh Cabinet towards the end of the month 
„ f November, that all difficulties. ſeemed in- 


. ſenſibly to vaniſh. Lord Grenville began to 


recogniſe that as a Government of France, 
Sizfich he had at — the Government 


« of \ 


: 
: 


: 


gf | 
« of Paris. They ſtill affected ſeruples indeed 
as to the character of our Atnbaſſador, WhO 
« they would not acknowledge as authoriſed; 
* although they gave and courted explanations 
E Tandis gion provoquait et qu on donmuit des 
ce erplicutions. Pitt, on his fide; declared in 
the beginning of December his deſire of avoid- 
ing war, and he regretted that the interrup- 
te tion of the correſpondence of the two Cabi- 
«" nets produced miſtakes' of _ nn $ mean- 
1 r e 4 
m ust a end Hes oe: - 
© On a ſudden the ſcene changes. The King ; 
* of England, by two proclamations, convenes 
« the Parliament, and embodies the Militia ; 
* cauſes troops to march towards — and 
4 „ the Towe.” IG IH ART 


The effect of theſe meaſures + Ripa 
the hopes of the Miniſters. '" It ſufficed to 
< ſound the ton of alarm, and the Gazettes of 
„ the Court overflowed with proteſtations of at- 
„ tachment to the Engliſh' COON and of 
5 „en for work French ann; 5 
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The poblle mind was in this ee of 


* e een wry: the whe two met. JEET 
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92 
dhe veil of attachment ta the Conſtitution all 
e the hypocriſy. of ariſtocracy..difplayed itſelf. 


„Part of the members of the oppoſtion did 


* not bluſb to proſtitute themſelves to a corrupt 
* miniſtry, and to burn incenſe before. a idol 
ug * * 0 5 5 * 15 


* 
* 4 8 


3, « In4he midi. of the panic n which ſeizs 
« ech almoſt all men, Fox merits praiſe. for dar- 


ig to prapoſe the meaſure of ſending . an 


* Ambaflador to France, The Miniſter, ſure of 
the ſuffrages of the Parliament in ſupport of a 
e war with France, appeared eager to texive 
< the. old chicancries reſpeQing the invaſion of 
« Holland and. the Decree of the 19th Novem- 
. ber. Hie exen began to ſpeak of the Scheld, 
but above all he diſplayed mere ſtiffneſs 
* (roideur) towards your agents, more haughti- 
1 e eee. . $.; 1 


0 20 Ia tbete 8 the 1 Genn, 


bo eib, by the organ of your Ambaſſador, canſed 


*, notification, in writing to be made to the 


* Engliſh Government, confuting all the incul- 


k pations charged upon the French, complain- 


ing of the , hoſtile preparations of the Caurt 


ger Os WIS its firm reſolution 
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1 to open by an appeal to the Publle e eye 
of the Nation, and to take every nevellary 


. nn reren reer "44/05 en 


= 
COA 


bao have heard the e of Lord Gren- 
ville to this note of M. Chauvelin. Caviltin# 
„ upon the title of the Ambaſſador, confuſed 
« entortillage as to explications, inſidious in the 
eternal repetition of complaints worn thread⸗ 
* e e is all which can „ * * 


v - The' opening ef the Scheld was the Arit 
3 he Engliſh Cabinet. We wil 
not deny that the opening of the Scheld u 


png ni the treaty of Utrecht and various 


« {\abfequent conventions. But in reſtoring BeE 
* gium to Hberty, can the French Republi vio- 
< late thoſe principles of eternal + pon ped e 
* have . ort der mir Ii iin 


2 w 1 4 04 * > re gh * 


As to the Decree of hs 1 of en 
de ſays, How enn it be thought that à Nation 
profeſſing a reverential reſpe& for the rights 
of the people can be the protedlors of ſediiiunt 
A free people know how-to Uiſtinguiſh reſiſt- 
ane from rebellion ; the will aſcertained of's 
« great majority from the partial wills of a fo 
individuals. Te * en 
„ * many 


94 


te many is to protett revolt; it is to be unjuſt 
eee eee eee ee 
A &c. ee D 


„ Shall 1 nil the great c crime ts by 
66 *.thi Convention in receiving the addreſs of di- 
t vers Societies in England, as if the inhabi- 
4 tants of that Country had no right to rejoice 
_ 5, in the revolution of a neighbouring people 
| * en e e 1 ern C68 - 
Not le avid; mot the Engliſh Miniſter 
« deign to ſend us an Ambaſſador, but he re- 
« fuſed to acknowledge ours. The Republic of 
* France without doubt exiſts, and for the con- 
* tinuance of her exiſtence ſne does not aſk; for 
any foreign permiſſion. But the may perhaps 
examine in her turn whether it is proper to 
recogniſe thoſe Kings who ſo inſolently re- 
* fuſed e ee e : 
* e en 4342 ; 
After ah on the political injuſtice of 
the Alien, Aſſignat, and Corn Bills, recently 
paſſed by the Britiſh Parliament in direct viola- 
tion of the commercial treaty, while they accuſe 
the French as the violators of all treaties, he af- 
firms that laying: all circumſtances together, 


* e e eee that the Cabinet 1 


« of| 
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98 
& of St. James's, wear of its neutrality, is reſolved 
to take an active part in the coalition which 


has ſworn our ruin. Every thing,” ſays this 
democratic orator, combines to enforce this 
e cotviction om the mind. The pride of that 
« Monarch who bas ſo long deplored the igno- 
„ miny into which royalty has fallen; and from 
«- whoſe breaſt the event of the American war 
„ has not eradicated the fatal inclination of 
« once; more combating the ſpirit. of freedom; 
« the deteſtation entertained for liberty by that 
„Lord Hawkeſbury, who behind the curtain 
<:direQs his maſter, the council, and the cor- 
* rupt majority of Parliament; the feeble reſiſt- 
« ance of Pitt and his colleagues, who no longer 
* | oppoſe" the war ſince it has become popular: 
& the blindneſs of the Nation, and the uniyerſal 
hope of cruſhing France, judging as they do 
from falſe and exaggerated. pictures, and be- 
« lieving her plunged in anarchy, without ma- 
© rine, money, or reſources. 

CCC YR 
_ „ On the: other band, can we believe that 
FF 5 of war ſhould be ſerious 
on the part of the Engliſh Miniſtry, when ſo 
* many. motives, are diſcoverable which ought 
to deter them from it; when it is evident that 
0," r 
1614 „ 


3 

& it; that thoſe which are alleged are miſcradl# 
« chicaneries, that it is impoſſible to deceive 
the Englich Nation for any length of time, or 

©® to perſuade her that he Sught to expen@mil- 

lions to bar the navigation of che Scheld, of 
« to obtain an explanation of 'a Decree which 
has been already explained; When they ſee 
„ that war will deſtroy their commerce which 
* jg no ſo flouriſhing; When the enormous 
„ debt of Great Britain is conſidered, ſo that 
it is impoſſible to diſcover a ſingle new article 
« of taxation ; when war even the moſt fortu- 
nate is productive of oppreſſion, and when in 
« preſent circumſtances it is but « fingle ſtep 
from national diſcontent to national fevdlu- 
e tion? When we combine all theſe circuri- 
e ſtances,” we ſhall be tempted to regatd this 
&« war as a wat of preparatives; bur” unller 
* that aſpect it is more fatal for us W 


open and declared.” * ee 1.24 PE ee 
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The orator Wande tics to Lorna tank that 
France will enter upon ſuch a war in all tapes 
to more advantage than England. He advabhtes 
divers weak and futile arguments to ÞfWvethat 
the Fnances'of England are totally eæhauſted-— 
arguments no Teſs" fookſh and fallacious than 


| _ ſinoe — 7 Nur. Pitt to ptUVE 


France 


- 


Y 

France to be not merely on the verge, but in 
the gulf of bankruptcy; and he adduces as 4 
decifive exidence of the extreme diſtreſs of the 
Engliſh Treaſury, the fad that the Miniſter was 
obliged to degrade himſelf ſo far as to 706. the 
Bank of England of half a million of dividends 
belonging to different Le oh proprietors. 


F 
without having recourſe to the infamous expe- 
dient of preſſing, which, he aſſerts, will ogca- 
Fon an inſtant and general inſurrect in. 


After a long enumeration, of circumſtances, 
according to the repreſentation of this ſpeaker, 
Kighly f flattering to France and alarming to Eng- 
land, be concludes, * That there is nothing. to 
3 apprehend from the junction of England to 
er the reſt of their enemies, What you have to 
fear,“ ſays he © is not war, but incertituds. 
% You ought then to require an explicit decla- 
ration; and if you cannot obtain it, you. muſt 
& reſolve on war. Say to the Engliſh Nation, 
.«« © The war that your Cabinet meditates againſt 
. us, is à war impious, fratricidal, and ſuch 
as We hold in horror. To. live in peace with 
-« you is our ſole defire, We reſpect your rights 
and thoſe of your allies. ReſpeR in returp 


* 3 * our 
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. *« our principles. If you have any inqufetudes, 
e are ready to diffipate them. But if you 
_ - have the weakneſs'to obey the perfidious im- 
. '« pulſes of your Miniſters, if you will lend 


your hands to carry on the combats which 


«they are preparing, then we declare it to you 
* with grief we can ſee in you only eruel ene- 
* mies, brethren of thoſe Satellites of Auſtria 


4 of whom we have ſworn the deſtruction. t 


8 ge? _- 
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= 1 the general tenor of this famous report, 


© the language of which is for the moſt part in- 
. - | Hated, and the ſentiments romantic and extra- 


'vagant, there is nothing which can lead us to 


ſuppoſe that a war with England was a favourite 
object with M. Briſſot. Far from it. He ſeems 


perplexed at the ſudden change which had taken 


place in the Engliſh Counſels, and inclined to 


believe that a war muſt, in conſequence of that 


. change, ſooner or later, unavoidably enſue." In 
the proſpect of it he endeavours to awaken all 
the ardour, the genius, and ſpirit of his country= 
men, in order to 'animate them to engage in 
this unlooked-for and arduous conteſt ; and he 
indulges, or profeſſes to indulge,” ſanguine ex- 
pectations of a favourable refult from the ſeve- 
ral circumſtances which, in the courſe of his 
ſpeech, he * upon; but that he was 


defirous | 


E 


| 


Aiden to make the: experiment; there. exif 


no ſhadow. of Are no neee probahi- 
| Ra hr N 


. * Nee 16h 2 
The z is a remarkable line in this each 
of M. Briſſot, with relation to Holland, which 
ought not to be paſſed, over in ſilence. Speak - 
ing of the apprebenſions of the Britiſh Goyern- 
ment reſpecting the ſafety of the United Pro- 
pe he ſays, L'aggreſſion du Stathouder 
F envers la France, ou I inſurrection contre lui 
"6 de la majorite des Hollandois, voila les ſeuls 
- cas od la France croirait de ſon devoir et de 
a juſtice de porter les armes dans de Provinces- 
1 Vnies : et ces cas n'exiſtent paint, et la France 
| . en ce veut reſter tranquille.“ This is an ho- 
nourable teſtimony in favour of the Dutch Go 
vernment; and the only ground upon which the 
. ſubſequent invaſion of Holland could be playfi-. 
ly. vindicated, was, that the reciprocal engage- 
ments between that country and Great Britain 
were ſo cloſe, and intimate, that, as Mr. Marſh 
bimſelf, acknowledges, | the two nations, ia a 
political view, could only be conſidered as one. 
But Engliſh friendſhip. and Protection were ſo 


. Mt +$$1149t. nber 


14 * Vide the remarkable declaration A, Be, wenn 
n anther A, Urnen Honux, F. 4. 


fital to e Stadtbolder, that he might well by 


allowed to exclaim: Los 
—* Pol! W 


un 1 However, 000 Tridenit, Mur neither the 
opening of the Scheld, nor the apprehenſion of 
the invaſion of Holland, nor the Decree of the 
19th of November, were the real cauſes of the 
violent and paſſionate oonduct of the Engliſh 
Court. By the manner in which the addreſſes 
from the democratic Societies in England were 
received and anſwered by the Convention, the 
Kixo's PERSONAL DIGNITY was attacked and 
inſulted. A total diſregard of teſe indecent 
Proceedings, ſo long as England had no Ami- 
baſſador reſident at Paris, and fo long as they 
were unaccompanied by any overt act of en- 
mity, would have been no leſs politic than mag 
nanimous. The reſtoration of a regular diplo- 
matic intercourſe, and the une quivochl mani- 
feſtation of thoſe ſentiments of goodwill, or 
eren of dignified neutrality, which had charae- | 
teriſed the conduct of England in the earlier 
ſtages of the French revolution, would unqueſ- 
tionably have re-eſtabliſhed, on a fitm and ſolid 
baſis, the relations of proce. and S We 
the two nations. | WET. 
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be. ; SECTION | 


gene Ae on Chapters XF and XVI. 
"Ox the 0 January ee while the dif. 
patch of M. Le Brun was ſtill under delibera; 
tion, M. Chauvelin tendered to Lord Grenville 
the Letters of Credence recently, received from 
the Government of France. On. the 48th, Ford 
Grenville returned bis anſwer to the diſpateh, 
and on the 20th he tranſmitted a ſecond letter 
to M. Chauvelin, informing him, “ that under 
_ the, preſent cireunflances,” i. e, while a negotir 
atian was depending between the two coun» 
tries of the higheſt importance, and the ſueceſ 
of which might depend upon the recognition of 
the Ambaſſador ! his Majeſty, daes not think 
proper to receive them.“ Is it paſſible to 
offer a better or wiſer reaſon for this refufal than 
that which Mr. Fox aſſigned in à celebrated 

| ſpeech in Parliament, and which sppears % 
have given ſuch offence to the delicate feelings 
of Mr. Marſh, viz. © that the beads of the Ext 
* ecutive Council in France bad not been 
E & anointed from the holy oil crviſe, Dom * 
N altar of Rheims? 
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v |; ef 
= of this recognition as a favour, or expre/- 


nn of friendſhip, to which the French Republig 
had no claim; as if the recognition in queſſion 


had been a mere matter of external "IN I 


inſtead of a high conſideration of national wi 
dom and policy. Suppoſing the French nation 
not to be entitled to any peculiar demonſtras 


tions of favour or friendſhip, ; is there any trace : 


of ſenſe or reaſon, in a pertinacious refuſa to 


ſtyle that a Government which we are compel- . 


led to treat as ſuch, though it were founded i in 
violence and uſurpation? Did any-of the powers 


of Europe reaſon” in this manner in the caſe of 
Cromwell? Had we not affairs of great import 


ance to tranſact with this Government, whether 
it were regular or irregular, lawful or unlawful? 
and could a refuſal to acknowledge it as a * 
vernment anſwer any purpoſe but that of i 


tation? In whom, at this period, did the 66. 
vernment of France reſide, if not in the 

tive Council and Convention? And with w om 
did the right inſeparable from a Government, 


as ſuch, under whatever denomination, to - 
minate agents, to treat with other Governments, 


inhere, if not in them Surely not in the 
graded, powerleſs, unfortunate Monarch! Lord | 
& Grenville nn had not ſtudied the ſcience of | 


politics 


/Me. Marth affect, indeed (vol. Il. * 304% 4 
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103 a 
politics in the ſchool of Grotius, who expreſaly 
ſays, „A prince does not ſtipulate for-himſelf, 
« but for the people under his government; 
„ and a King deprived of his kingdom, loſes 
* the right of ſending a. Grotius 
8 61th 7 \ 4 | 1 S X58 


0 Neitber the KY the ited of 
we new Republic depended upon the recognis 
tion of the Engliſh Court, and the intereſts of 
the two countries imperiouſly demanded that 
ſome. open and authoriſed mode of communis 
cation ſhould be eſtabliſhed between them; and 
thoſe intereſfs were in this inſtance "manifeſtly 
ſacrificed to the / miſerable | pride and folly of 
court etiquette. It is true, that the feelings of ' 
Miniſtry might be hurt at a compliance which 
they had fo long and fo obſtinately deelinedy 
but this mortification they moſt eee 
8 Na W I ene 
| | wt raph 
| 508 Had the recognition of the French Republic 
been made in that negative form which the 
uninterrupted reſidence of Lord Gower would 
have implied, there would have exiſted no ne- 
ceoſſity for mak ing it in a more poſitive manner, *' 
But our wiſe Miniſters choſe to place this queſ- - 
. tion foremoſt upon the canvas, and to make an 


- expreſs 
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Expreſs and formal diſpute of it. © Why,” ay 


was forcibly at the time aſked, . ſhould we'ufe 
** ſuch a diſqualifying meaſure againſt our own 


_ * purpoſes as that of conteſting. to France its 
„ having an organ left wherewith to addreſs 


10 foreign powers? Did we queſtion the late 


55 cc King of Sweden's title to mix in the diplo- 


&© matic circles of Europe, becauſe he had en- 


* flaved his people? and yet, becauſe France 
bas depoſed its king, France is not allowed 
. to be recogniſed as a power, but is Mon- 


4 ſtrum, horrendum, informe, OE cut — 
te * ademptum' *, #7 0 


* Marſh tells us (p. $66) that de bu 
* tith Miniſters muſt neceſſatily have preferred 


ihe continuance of à monarchical form of 


„ government in France, to the eſtabliſhment 


g ba of a republic, becauſe great republics are na- 
« turally.inclined. to be both reſtleſs. in tem- 
| « ſelves, and to diſturb the peace of their neigh» 


* hours.” But if we take a retroſpective view 


of the Hiſtory of France for the laſt 250 years, 
f what great republic could be more reſtleſs in 


itſelf than. this great monarchy for the firſt half 
of thine term, or more URL ro diflueb "the: | 


* 25 * 
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eps ol der neighbours than ſhe bas moſt 15 
toriou iy been for ey . R of 7 5 
Hun 74107 ng N 3 2 
The dababitente of Frans; Wed ne- 
Cording to Mr. Matth, p. 20% having at 
& length diſcovered that they are fighting in. 
* ſupport of tyranny, and not of liberty, the 
** fame military enthuſiaſm cannot be expected 
2 to characteriſe them in future. To this re- 
fectzen the victories of the preſent eampaign, 
and the wide extent of Gallie conqueſts, from 
the Po to the Danube, have N afforded , 
er an e 7 | 
* a 1 | 1 
A N Brot in 1 depot to the ces hon 
on the 12th January, ſpeaking of the Britiſh 
Minifters, uſes the expreſſion, Ils prevoyaient 
r que cette rEpublique poivait ſe conſolider, et 
porter le flambeau des rEvolutions en toute 
Europe.“ For this forefight, Mr. Marth 
uſeribes to theſe deep politicans great honour, 
und declares it to have been undoubtedly their 
. duty to avoid a ſtep (Fiz. the recognition of 
me republie) which would have given” addi- | 
* #369447 force to the engine of deſtruftion.” But 
Ahis reaſoning is very futile. All men of pene- 
tration, whether friendly or adverſe to theFrench - 
revolution in its comm chicement, | ſaw in its pro- 


9389q greſs 
| . = \ 


0 
W 
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greſs the W to which Europe was expoſed 


by. the burſting of this great political volcanog 
Had the Engliſh Miniſters, then, been grave and 
confiderate ſtateſmen, they would have carefully 


avoided feeding this flaming mountain. with freſh 
dcombuſtibles; and if it were not by mortal art to be 


extinguiſhed, at leaſt to ſtand at a ſafe diſtance and 
ſuffer it unmoleſted to burn Out. The recognition 


in queſtion, to drop all metaphor, could add no- 
thing to the political force of France; but the | 
perfinacious and haughty refuſal, of ſuch recogni- 


and the ſtrength of her reſentment; which was, 
in fact, contributing voluntarily to the energy 
<of à power Which, according to Mr. M. 
„ e e eee ad 17.9032 4687 


: 
4948 if | 7% 1 5 TH 


Mr. Pitt, ach Ss eech of 33 
1805 has indeed thought fit, in vindication of this 


cefuſal, to lay a very great ſtreſs upon the exam- 
| ple of Count Bernſtorf, by general acknowledgg- 
ment, if this may be ſaid. without giving offence 


| | 


0 Mr. Pitt, the wiſeſt Miniſter in Europe. But 
8 caſes can be more diſſimilar. Denmark 
is a fecondary power, which mult, in a certain de- 


| ee regulate its on conduct by that of its more 


potent neighbours. Let in theſe eircumſtances, 


Aan ras. aste 
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Baron 2 Bi the Daniſh Ambaſſador at Paris 
I Avguſt' 1792, did not immediately reti 
from the French territory, in eonſequence of hs 
events of the roth of that month. In rh circums - 
ſtances, Denmark kept up a regular and amicable 
intercourſe with France. In theſe cireumſtances; 
M. Grouvelle was received with facility and goods 
will, as the authoriſed agent of France; and as 
oon as the new French conſtitution was»eſtabs - 
liſhed; as the accredited Miniſter of the Republic. 
But the different ſpirit and temper with which 
even the ſame actions are e 414-4120 
| nm n hog -: 
Was an, WISSAHUYY ̃ orci tit floor Ht 
Great Mien it u. Pbisly Powers i. Europe: 
Her councils have never been influenced- by the 
| dread of incurring the difpleaſure of other 
powers: It is for her to ſet,” not to follow ex- 
umples. From no other motive than ill will to 
France, on the depoſition of the King, the Britim 
Miniſtry" recalled” their own Anmbaſſador; and 
perſiſted, in very critical circumſthnees; moſt in- 
vidiouſly and contemptuonſly to refuſe" all recog. 
nition of M. Chauvelin as the Ambaſfador of 
France. A negotiation of great moment depend - 
ing between the two nations, ſhe in the ſame breath 
feproached M. Chauvelin rr 
"credited miniſter, and rejected the. credentials | 
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which he offered : and this Miniſter, after ſulfers 
ing; a ſeries of indignities and infults, was at length 
ordered to depart the kingdom in eight days. 
This, according to the ſecond article of the Treaty 
df 1786, which the Court of London acknowledged 
to be fill in force, was equivalent to a Declaration 


of War on the part of England;; and a Counters 
declaration eee N 


e 


A Mr. ane e ue to 3 
in this inſtance, between himſelf and the Count 


de Bernſtorf, it would be well if he would con» 


template with attention the political character of 
that great ſtateſman throughout; and then apply, 
with impartiality, the touchſtone to his own con- 
duct. Of Count Bernſtorf it has been truly and 
nobiy aid, that he punctually fulfilled the pro. 
miſes he made, and uniformly adhered to the. 
principles which” raiſed him to power.” His great  . 


T7 


and leading ambition was to improve and meliorate 
the conſtitution” of his country and the condition 
of his countrymen ; and he ſeduloyſly laboured to, 
preſerve Denmark in peace with all foreign powers, 
As he deteſted wars abroad, he never employed 


either ſpies or informers at home. He adm. 1 


niſtered juſtice in mercy; and while he added to 


| the liberties, he diminiſhed as mach as poſſible the | 
6 . AP burdens 


: 


10g. 
bunden ct his ilk fellow is behetelent 

and comprehenſive mind roſe far ſuperior to A 
diſtinctions of ſect and party; and in return, t 
ſects and parties, or in other words all Denmam 
joined in their admiration. and applauſe af him 
while living, and in lamenting. their unſpeakable 
loſs when this friend and ornament of human na- 
ture ceaſed to exiſt; knowing that he exiſted n 
for the good of his country and of 'mankinds; 
TN 
bined with the fpirit of amen 
| „ 

to racogniſe the Republic, in the perſam of its Am. 
baſſador, -khown at Paris, than an order of -recat. 
was tranſmitted to M. Chauvelin, by the Exeeu- 
tive Council. And on the ſucceeding day, Jan. 
ary a th, upon the intelligence of the death 6 
the King. of France (January aiſt), M. Chauvelisi., 
received an order to depart the kingdom within 
eight days. But Mr. M. by a | miferable*cavil;; 
maintains that the Britiſh Government did not 
difmiſs.a Prench Ambaſſador, becauſe M Ghau 
velin had only been accredited by Lous XVI. he. 
w now no more; and his credentials ceded from 
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82 of the French Envoy. Of this his Lordſhip-took 


_— 110 „ 
Notwithſtanding the final rejection of the new 
the Ambaſſador by the Executive Council, the 
French Government had the merit, beyond any 
reaſonable Wan mam ane 


771 
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bi On the 26th. Fe ea * the 
xecal- of M. Chauvelin, M. Maret, the confiden- 
tal agent approved by Mr. Pitt, was \diſpatched - 
by the Council to London, with new inſtructions. 

But no ſooner was he landed at Dover, than he was 
informed of the hoſtile diſmiſſion of Chauyelin— 
whom he met on the road—by the Engliſh. Court. 
He immediately wrote to M. Le Brun for freſh 
orders, and proceeded to the metropolis. In the 
actual circumſtances of the caſe, not deeming 
himſelf empowered to demand an interview, or 
to make any direct overture, he contented himſelf 
with ſending a ſhort note to Lord Grenville, 
informing him that he had come over to take 
Charge of the diplomatic papers in the houſe 


not the leaſt notice. M. Maret remained, there- 
fore, incognito in London, till che intelligence 
arrived of the French Declaration of War; when 
be ſent a ſecond, letter to Lord 40 er to 


ale leave, and returned to Paris. 4 
WH 2 1 What 


5 | 111 
W What the original inſtructions of M. Maret were} 
yet remain a ſecret: it is, however, \univerſally; 
and upon the beſt grounds, believed that the 
| Conceſſions he was empowered to make were very 
great. And Mr. Miles, a gentleman of grem vu 
racity and relpeQability, perſonally acquainted 
both with M. Maret, and M. Le Brun, and who 
has publiſhed an intereſting account of theſe-tranſs 
actions, though his political ſentiments are much 
in favour. of Miniſters, expreſsly ſays, “ The 
s propoſitions which the Executive Council had 
-» * authoriſed M. Maret to offer, and which woulil 
have been offered if M. Chauvelin had not leſt 
London, but which I am not at libenty to re- 
* veal, were fo different from the imperious lan- 
* guage which M. Le Brun had lately aſſumed, 
nd the conceſſions were ſo much greater than 
« jt. was reaſonable to ſuppoſe would have been 
made after what had paſſed, that I dbubted the - 
* n of * at the time.” · . 
N e e e e 
opinion whether the language of M. Le Brun or 
of Lord Grenville were beſt characteriſed by the 
e nien aan 
4 „ Mi be ee, 
> 0 dhe bent e copies of chi pages | 
3 had — between Lord Di and M. 
"ST" + Chauvelin 
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Chavvelio were laid before the States Generat by 
Lord Auckland, accompanied with a memorial of 
ſuch a nature that all the collections of diplomas» 
tie papers ever publiſned may be ſafely challenged 
to furniſſi any thing ſimilar to it. Under the veil 
and pretence of being an official document, it 
contained a moſt furious and rancorous invective 
againſt the French Revolution and its authors: 
diſcovering, a ſtrange and total diſregard to the 
dignity and decorum of the character and ſtation 
of an Ambaſſador. In this lunatic State Paper, 
the terms wretches,” 5 villany,” “ atrocity,”* 
infamous, &c. were uſed with as little 
any nr diplomatic proſexigtian. .. 
What is truly aſtoniſhing after all this; is, that 
an overture on the part of General Dumouriez to 
Lord Auckland, propoſing a conference with his 
lordſhip at ſome place near the borders, was re- 
ceived by this Miniſter, as M. nn, 
with the greateſt pleaſure, and he inſtantly, with 
the approbation of General Dumouriez,. —_ — 
ſionary, Van Spiegel, who likewiſe conſented to 
take part in the conference. His Lordſhip alſo dib 
patched no leſs than three packet - boats to England 
to abtain the conſent of his Court, and inſtruc- 


nn. He ſaid. that 
” 6 the | 
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the unfirer! would foon arrive,” ati 
„by no means his deſign to anuſe the Gems, 
«or to delay his plans or preparations for 'the” 
nent campaign“ It was decided that as em 
as Lord Auckland received the anſwer from e 


Court, that the corferatice ſnould be held at n 


Moerdyke, on board a Lacht of the Prince 
Orange: During the reſidence of M. Maret in” 
London, the Britiſh Government received inte- 
ligence from Lord Auckland of the propoſition of 
Doumburiez, who hitaſelf. repreſents ' Maret at 2 
perſon ſent to pave the way for his reception 
“ On envoic,” ſays the Genkeral, in 4 letter to 
Miranda, un agent ſecret fort connu de M Fu 
pour demander un ſauf conduit pour moi, et 
« Paſſurance d' etre bien venu, &c. And, in his 
Memoirs, he tells us, Il fut decide que Maret; 
<< qui avait dé fait pluſieurs voyages en Angles” - 
« terre, y ſerait renvoye pour ſavoir de M Fe 
| & ſi reellement il ſouhaitait traiter perſonnellemens 

4 avec le General Dumouriea Tom 1, p. 1, 

It appears, however, that the commiſſion entruſted * 
to M. Maret was of a more general and extenfivie * 
: „ mmmh * 
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| Moctajke;/and - formally authoriſed Lord Kuck 
land to treat with Dumouriez. On the receipt 
of his inſtructions, Lord Auckland diſpatched a 
courier to the General, who was then at Antwerp, 
and propoſed the 1oth February for holding the 
Firſt conference; but this deſign was altogether 
3 ſuperſeded by the declaration of war on the part 
of France againſt Great Britain and Holland, on 
hams OE cy”; 3 5 i | : 
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eee otic ct Goh ths. 7 


eee (Mem. vol. I. p. 128), 
e that De Maulde, a confidential agent of the 
„ Executive Council at the Hague, had been 
& aſſured hy Lord Auckland, that the Britiſfi 
Cabinet would have no objection to negotiate 
- © with General Dumouriez; and likewiſe, 
c“ that Mr. Pitt himſelf had made a declaration to 
Lethe ſame purpoſe.” And it appears, that not 
 6nly the overture of Dumouriez was founded 
upon this baſis, but that he entertained ſtrong 
ſuſpicions of an inſidious deſign on the WN. | 
the Engliſh Government. On pourrait croire,” 
b ag he, que le Miniſtre Pitt n'aurait voulu 
- <. qu'amuſer le General Dumouriez.” In this 
conjecture, however, Dumouriez was probably 
miſtaken. Pitt himſeif certainly toi ſhed for peace; 
but he had not * of mind to ſtem the 
lee 91 | | torrent 


o ths 
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torrent of opinion, which, ſince Wenne 
meafures of alarm adopted by the Government, _ 
had run violently for war. The collective detet- 
minations of the Cabinet were the manifeſt teſult 
of paſſion and folly, aut the Miniſters /who»chen 
guided, and who ſtill guide, the counſels of the 
ſtate, ſtand charged before God and their country 
for precipitating the nation into a deſtructive and 
has neyer yet been emen 
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] A „ in Wen hiſtorie pidtuts'vf che eventful. ; 


72 7 in which we live, the character of Mr. Pitt 
muſt ever ſtand prominent on the canvas, if muſt 
be a queſtion of more than biſtorie -euriolity# to 
aſcertain what that character really is. Ic has been 
drawn with ſtrokes ſo maſterly, and in à ſtyls ſo 
peeculiarly felicitous, by à certain writer in a 
publiſhed a few years ſince *, that no other ap- 
logy will be neceffary- for the freedom of un- 
Pp it on the e ee eupreſſing 
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boon 


the-ſentiments-of thouſands, once lis partial ad- 
rb. * 
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be bank which'Great Britain holde, and whick 
et it is to be hoped ſhe uill euer hold, in the ſcale of 
Antons, it uſt, at all times, be a ſubject -of 


more importance than can immediately be calcu- 


& lated, both to ourſelves and others, whether our 


0 chuncile are directed by a real ſtateſman, whoſe 
«© temperate and perſpicuous wiſdom may protect 
and advance the intereſts of his fellow- creatures; 


or are governed by ſome plauſible orator, the 


t meaſures of whoſe raſh and puzzled adminiſtra- 


„ tion may extend to a degree unprecedented, 


« and; perhaps, perpetuate the miſeries of man- 
* kind, and e Fern uy kunt Face, 
THT HI To ATHLON: 

116 By the efiabliſhment of a Sinking Fund, Mr.. 
4+ Pitt has, indeed, deſerved, and he has very amply 


_ 4-received;” the approbation of his countrymen. . 


& E may with truth be affirmed, that by this ſingle 
 $-ameaſure he has done more to promote their 


u happineſs, than by all the flowing declama- 


A lions he bas ever uttered. Yet muſt this praiſe 


be given with the moſt conſiderable qualifica- 
tions and abatemetits. His conduct, even on 
« this occafivin, n INURL with that ballen 
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a for Pepe Wick has ſo often perſuaded 
<« him to ſuffer the public to be, in fact, de- 
<« ceived ; and with that poverty of ſpirit, which 
u ſeems neves to allow Him: to! act without Als. 
The ſurplus of à million ſhould have been ſe- 
« cared by taxes, as Dr. Price originally recom. 
| «' mended; but our Miniſter choſe to ſee his mea- 
e ſure maimed{ and crippled-in its operation, and 
c rendered almoſt wholly inefficient, rather than 
4 run the riſk of a triffing diminution of hie popu- 
* arity, by the impoſition of a burthen on the 
* country, which would, iy (hi cole jobs; hv 
(deen ſalutary, and calculyted. for. their relied. 


a Eee 
r 
4 a hope, in the Houſe of Commons, that he 
< ſhould have his name inſcribed on a pillar-to 
public credit, as its preſerver and reſtaner. 
„There can be no doubt that the attention of... 
&« Mr. Fit bad been originally directed to this 
<« meaſure by the writings, of Dr. Price. It u 
<< this intelligent philanthropiſt that Mr. Pitt e 
he came into office thought proper to fumman”- 
_ «to. his afliſtance. Such were the obligations. of 
« the Miniſter, to a man whoſe.name wn to hure 
4 found no place in the inſcription of the pillar to 
* national credit, while the Miniſter's was to de 

Sh, _ + preſerved 
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a end and e for the: admiration of 
ges!“ The purity, of Mr. Pitt's motives may 

4 he. leſt to the deciſion, of f that great. tribunal, 
«<-where alone they can he accurately examined; 


,=W 


but bis ability as a Miniſter muſt be, neceſſarily, 
left to us to appreciate and decide upon: a ſub- 
ect of fair diſcuſſion 3: an object of very reaſon· 

able doubt. Omnium conſenſu dignus imperio. 
5 ifs umperafſet, is the character of one of the 
« Roman emperors, as delineated by the hiſtorian 
Tacitus. Mr. Pitt, might, in like manner, have 
7 e thought candle A ruling, d had: en never 
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* Dr. Price has been accuſed of giving way, wo much 6 
_ ceahly, to the feelings of political deſpondepgy : ; yet his decided 
opinion was; that the nation, in the exiſting circumſlances of the 
year 1786, was fully equal to the creation of a Sinking Fund of 
two millions; and that opinion ſubſequent events have abundantly | 
verified ; but Mr. Pitt s exceſſive timidity would conſent only (o 
the eſtabliſhment of a fund of one million ; and for this, as is well 
kunden, he hever made any adequate provifion.) Dt. Priet timfelf, 
the moſt humble and diſintereſted of men, declared, not without 
emotion, to the author of the preſent REMARKS, © that Mr, P. 
mn the pech with which be introduced the Sit nkingFubd | Bill, £ 
never once mentioned his name, or ever deigned to take tlie flight- 
et notice of him afterwards ; though Mr, P. could not hut know, 
what the Marquis of Lanſdowne, that truly able ſtateſman, ta 
- whom he himſelf owed his high and early advancement, and what 
was Aill more impreſſive confideration, -that his late father) the 
great Earl of Chatham, -had'invariably treated this yirtuous and 
yo e 92 e * | 
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4 _ The promiſe of his early talents ths not 
% been fulfilled : and if we ſtill admire; it is the 
triumph of partiality over experience. For his 
6 ability it ſeems impoſſible to contend; if we ma | 
6 tentively ſurvey all his adminiſtration, and re- 
« fle@, at the ſame time; that he' bas been a Mi- 
«. niſter with ſuch advantages as no other Mini- 
«.ſter ever yet poſſeſſed. A moſt ſingular con- 
4 currence of circumſtances has, at all umes? 
„ dchroun every thing into his power, and left 
& every thing at his devotion. Yet has he, from 
4 the firſt, condeſeended to adopt ſuch petty tricks, 
. expedients, and 'finefſes, as his mind; if it had 
been really vigorous and great, Lata all 
* * e r e og — ng 
» 64.66; Ma the 3 of Mr. Pitt, there bs never 
4 found that fearleſs ſimplicity, that dignified ean- 
„ dour, which are the genuine offspring of an 
e elevated mind, and the true criterion of real wiſ- 
0 dom. It is theſe that ineline and enable others 
„ to Meet our wiſhes, ' and accede to our propo- 


4 fals. It is theſe that leave thoſe fbr whom we 


« act nothing to complain of, and thoſe whom dye 
| L 6 oppoſe nothing to accuſe: - Miniſters who are 
L 1 actuated by theſe principles, have no "occaſion to 
„ for the propriety of their meaſtes to che 
. from their 
n * *in | 
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199 5 
in Parliament; and are under no neceſſity con- 
6 tinually to refuſe papers and ſtop enquiries ; for 
hey have nothing to e and e are un- 

33 fo jap 


| —.— as fit opening of a French 3 
& lution to the preſent hour, Mr. Pitt has at no 
© tame diſplayed that commanding foreſight which 
«marks a ſuperior mind, or that controlling pru · 
E-Hehce which we have a right to expect in him 


&, who undertakes the management of the intereſts. 
&' of millions. At no ſeaſon has he ever endea - 


r oured to ſtem the torrent of public prejudices, - 
or to make the people calm and viſe when they 


« were inflamed. and ignorant. The, ſtream. of 


public opinion he has always ſubmitted patiently 
«and diligently to watch, and to float upon its 
5 ſurface ; not direct its courſe where wiſdom or 


* patriotiſm, "might ſuggeſt, The nonſenſe of the 


e Teſt-AR, the rubbiſh of the Penal Laws, the 
6 corruption of our repreſentation, in kim find a 


_ $. ſtateſman ever ready to ſtep out in their defence = 
*-and ſupport, nder the ready and impenetrable . 


« ſhield of exiſting circumſtances, The mind of 


«-the nation under his auſpices makes no advances; 
& he turns its ignorance, or its prejudices /to his 
u oyn advantage; „e ee een 


ee e No ſentiment 
j 4h 's | * has 
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* hered, which can be ſhewn'to have been incon 
ſiſtent, at the time, with what he may have 
© ſuppoſed to be his intereſt as a Miniſter... At» 
5 tachment to their ſituation is the univerſalfault- 
* —the vulgar motive of all the little Miniſters 
that have ever diſgraced the cabinets of princese 
<< yet by this wretched principle has the conduct 
of Mr. Pitt been uniformly governed. and di- 
« refed. Throughout the whole of Mr., Pitt's 


| * adminiſtration, we may diſcern the ſkilful per- 3 


_ * Hamentary leader; the attentive obſeryer.. of, 
66 times and ſeaſons; the modulator of the notes. 
5 of the Houſe of Commons: but vg never he- 
# not the infrucgr of untions, or He bees | 
_ *© Miniſter of a great people. He has eloguence,. 
but not wiſdom ; a love of patrouage and powers. 
“no enlarged or dignified ambition; and all he 
c raſhneſs and OE 
E. Kbilltiey or its force. N urid 


"If Pot Feist 
The TRY 4 3 
chieſly miſled in their opinion of the ability. of 
* Mr. Pitt, by too inconſiderate an admixgtion of 
his talents as an orator. Yet they. ſhould. al-.. 
„ ways have conſidered, that he who, is eloquent-- 
is not neceſlarily wiſe : the greateſt ſtrength of. 
memory combined nn 
Aal n 


8 — —-— —gL— — — 
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. ge are not n united 
with weakneſs of judgment. It is the weight, 
<< not che variety, of ideas with which wiſdom is 


Jeonoerned; ſue is ſuſpicious of a multitude of 
4. words, len trete " ma, and my, 
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e n is the brent buſineſs - o hs: | 

4 quence; while the firſt occupation of wiſdom 
4 is to reduce every thing, if poſſible, to its ori- 
e ginal elements. Enthuſiaſm is the ſoul of the 
4 one; calmneſs the eſſence of the other. The 


one diſtinguiſhes not, examines not, heſitates 
not, reflects not: the other is cautious, ſerupu- 
4 lous, patient, and deliberative. The reviver of 
American taxation, and the conſequent author 
1 the American war, was Charles Townſhend, 
the delight of the Houſe of Commons.“ If we 
« retire from the ſpeech of Mr. Fox, our concep- 


* tions are enlarged ; we have food for contem- | 


<< plation: the impreſſions which our judgment 
has received can never be obliterated. On the 


<«. contrary, the ſpeech of Mr. Pitt is a ſplendid 


4 viſion fading every moment from our view, 


and never to be recalled. - There is an eloquence 


N the N as well as: of the Page”. 
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6 pear a colouring 1880 bold, — 
be extended to the emotions of the artiſt, whole 
pencil might be betrayed while his mind Wes 
« warmed with indignation, or hurried into diſgut 
« by the contemplation of à form which he was 
& conſcious had been long the idol, and was"Rill* 
* the favourite, of his countrymen”; While to him 
« it appeared without beauty and without ſtrength; 
4e with no ſimplicity to engage, no elegance to 
% charm; fierce in its mien, and unnatural in itâ 

oy geltures; a form which ſpread deſtruction as 
e BSH e impoſſible to admiro 


* which it was ſtill more impoſſible· to dove ae - 
2 M e hahe eie eds e 
'" with relation to Lord Grenville,” ho ſuſtains 
che ſecond part in the political drama; but "whoſe 
talents for public buſineſs appear To inadequate-ts 
the exigencies of the times, it were ſincerely to de 
Wilbed, previous to his agaim engaging in the ar- 
- Juous taſk of negotiation, that he woild be pleaſed 
to devote ſome ſmall ſhare of his attention to the 
writings of Sir William Temple, with the laudable 
View of imbibing, if poſſidle, 4 portion of the Tpi-, | 
rit of that able and fortunate politician, ſo long 
and fo juſtly celebrated as the moſt perfect model 
of diplomatic wiſdom. In M. de Wit, Sir Wil⸗ 
| liam Temple, indeed, met with a congenial mind; 
and io this, and the-facility of reſtoring a ſyſtem 
So» T* | ; oy 
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n num he attribut· 
e the wonderful ſucceſs of his miſſion to the 


Hague, in 4668. But that great Miniſter knew 


how much; was due to the extraordinary addreſs of 
the Engliſh Ambaſſador. © Toute la modeſtie de 


votre raiſonnement, ſays the Penſionary, ne 
„ mempechera pas de croire que tout autre Mi. 


niſtre que ſa Majelte Britanique eut envoye. Py la 


Haye n/auroit pas fait en bien des mois ce que | 


2 1 — eee 


eee N He. 
the diſpatches of the Ambaſſador, and in parti- 
cular the letters addreſſed to Lord Arlington of | 


the-a6thy/and to the Lord Keeper Bridgeman of 


the ayth January: 1668, will not deem the compli- 
ment ſtrained: «C'eſt la parfaite confianee, ſays 


he ta M. Gourvelle, qui nous a reciproquement 
&< uni M. le Penſionnaire et moi; il ſe love de moi 


et de ma maniere d' ir, qui comme vous faves | 
«eſt. toujours franche et ouverte.” ol nov hot | 


FH 
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| „ a 
the Marquis del Caſtel Rodrigo and the deputies 


of Holland, be tells us, „ that when the deputies 
<; demanderl/an/audience/or a paper, if they have | 
<< it not within half an hour, they fay, © Le Marquis 


NAS; et ils ſe aer ee | 
ecrire 


* 
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* ]'6crire ce N «tats, et que le Marquis u 


cherche que retardements, et par- là de les en- 
« gager dans la guerre. So that, in all their au- 


< diences, between the Marquis's eloquence and 


< their Leyden philoſophy, the cards common 


run high, and all is pigue and repigue between 
them: and I am to go to one and the other, next 
. « day, to ſet all right again, and endeavour” to 
make them agree aſunder upon paints which” 
rr 


n M. de War, April- ahn 2668, be 
We “Je n'ai encore rien re- 


« fufle venu à bout avec vous ſans le moindre 
<« chagrin, mais m&me agrement. Et je ne vο,,jẽ, 


„ dirai point les peines et les ſoucis que j'ai en à 
e menager tautes chaſes entr eux, et A prevenirs” 

© des clats et les repatties piquames,qu/ils-Grajent ” 
preis de ſe faire à tout bout de champ. Jem 


< ploy pour cela toute mon addreſſe, car je faiſois '* 


« marqu6 dans — —— ms 


cette reflexion, que les diſpoſitions, ou ſi vous 


* voulez les paſſions, des Miniſtres ont une grande 


ane r ce 5 b 94 Nb, 1 | 
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That Muſtelous ſtateſman; 'M. de Mit * reply 
to complaints received from the 'Engliſh Court 
(oct. 1670) relative to inſults offered to the per- 
ſonal dignity of the king, ſays, in language worthy 

of ſo great a man, Je ſouhaiterois que de part et 

* d'autre il n'eut paru des libelles, des vers, des 

* medailles, &c. Et j'avoue volontiers qu' en ce 

** pais l'on ſe donne un peu trop de licenſe en 

des certaines choſes. Vous, Monſieur, et ceux 

qui vous reſſemblent, vous Etes au- deſſus de ce 
que vous nommez bien bagatelles, et ne vous 
. arretes qu aux ' VERITABLES' INTENTIONS. * | 
*s OD en SEAS C280 i he BAG 
n ene ne 71 0 
it hs "_— be eee 3 
fults offered to the perſonal dignity of the preſent 
Monarch, by the Convention of France, were of 
an higher and more ſerious nature than thoſe 
alluded to by M. de Wit; but they originated un- 
der circumſtances of peculiar irritation; and pro- 
ceeded evidently from reſentment at the inſult 
1 Previouſiy offered to them. Moſt unqueſtionably 
the real Mews of the ſtate, © les veritables inten- 
| " a9. th were not W _ _— 2 
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1. publications, by three very diſtinguiſhed perſons 
on the ſame ſide; each of which in its way poſſeſſes 

very, great and extraordinary merit. The ürſt 
is Mr. Fox's. ever-memorable Letter to his Con- 


127 
than 1 conceived thoſe, of England to he {os 
and there cannot exiſt the lighteſt, rational doubt 
but that a Temple or a de Wit would, without 
difficulty, have terminated the whole diſpute, fur 
midable in appearance rather than n 
a dee e eclairciſſement. 
ts [18 (04191 W'3 © 213601135 Hbr963 lets : 

uk may be-properutpchi@eney that the numerous 
animadverſions of Mz, M. an the celebrated pan 


phlet of Mr. Erſkine are paſſed over in ſilence, 5 
as being merely ., arguments ad fiominem, and 

therefore wholly irrelevant in diſeuſſing the rea! 
merits of the queſtion... It muſt be acknowledged 


that this popular tract, abounding as it does with 


liberal and noble ſentiments, is rather to be con- 


ſidered as an eloquent pleading, than as an exact and 
accurate ſtatement of facts. There are three other 


ſtituents; the ſecond is the admirable Addreſs 
to the King, moved in the Houſe of Commons 
by Mr. Grey, on the aiſt Feb. 1793, and recorded 


on the Journals of the Houſe; and thirdly, not 


inferior to, either, is the tract ſtyled, The 


Queſtion Stated, March 1798,“ by Mr. Francis. 


All of them are che evident prada ng Of aviſh and a 
uw: : . N 


che times 2 ä — 
—— that ſound and ſalutary advice, which the 
| tian, through the artifices and miſrepreſentations 
2 intereſted and deſigning men, was, and is, in 
_ a ſtate too diſtempered even to attend to, and much 
leſs to follow. Theſe excellent writings will, not- 
_ withſtanding; ever remain, to adopt the language 
of the illuſtrious Earl of Chatham, in relation to 
his proviſional bill for effecting a reconciliation 
with America, ec monuments of their earneſt, how- 
2 ever ineffectual, en to ſerve their coun- | 
Ay.“ o m —— 25 
ee ce eee een W. 
A em eee of uſe, as a 
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of the Nation;| aBteated on the one hand, by e | 


recent reſentment, originating in à combination 
of ill. ſtarred accidents, againſt a Stateſman of the 
higheſt talents; of long experience, of unbounded 
philanthropy, guided by the profoundeſt political 

nagacity; and on the other, by the too ſanguine 
and romantic hope which the indulged of a young, 
5 e e e in politics, | 
Woe LS wha | 
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without paſſing through the neceſſary gradations 
of office, to the fit dignities of the ſtate,” Early 
inſtructed, however, in the true principles of politi- 
cal wiſdom; and connected from his firſtentrance 
into public life with perſons diſtinguiſhed for un- 
derſtanding and liberality, he governed for three 


years with prudence. and reputation. But at the 


end of this term one of thoſe critical queſtions 
occurred which in the courſe of years will oc- 
caſionally ariſe, requiring not art and plauſibi · 
the repeal of the Teſt Laws. By arguing in de- 
fence of the equity and expediency of cheſe juſtiy 
obnoxious ſtatutes, he deſerted one of the cleareſt 
and moſt ſacred principles of whiggilm., Such a 


aueſtion might ſurely have been left to take its 


chance in the Houſe of Commons, without hav- 


ing to encounter the eloquence of A Miniſter, 


who ſet out in life as an advocate of liberal 
by the Court to the motion of Mr. Beaufoy, it 

would unqueſtionably have paſſed without difficulty} 
The Parliament and Nation were ripe for this mea 
ſure of policy and juſtice, but Mr. 


chis would have led the way to other liberal and 
«T1 WEE rational 


Pitt employed 
his influence to counteract it. Such a meaſure as 


_ 
if "a 
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National reforms in their proper gradation, and ag 


the country became ſufficiently enlightened to ap- 
prove, or at leaſt to endure them: and. theſe re- 
ducted muſt have been immediately apparent, 
wauld have effectnally precluded all ſubſequent 
diſaſfection. This great point being conceded by 
Mr. Pitt to the Tory and High- church party in the 
Cabinet, he neceſſarily loſt: the confidence and 
eſteem of the moſt intelligent and liberal perſons in 
the community, who diſcerned in this acquieſcence 
infinite, auendant and conſequent miſchicf;; From 
ſtep to ſtep, Mr, Pitt has completely abandoned his 
qtiginal principles of whiggifm; ang-has:at lengch 
become the greateſt and aſt. . — n 
* 1 that * „ 
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2» the eee ar eee ; 
to his Tory .co-adjutors, - after refuſing.to accede 
to the overtures of amity and alliance, and to the 


times, he conſented at leaſt to the recalof Lord 


Gower from Paris, at a time when the preſence 
of an Ambaſſador was more neceſſary than at any 
period ſince the commencement of Dee mae Ne 


tercourſe between. the two Nations. dai ei 
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He went 'the- farther ſtep of rafuſing, in cm- 
mon with the reſt of the Gabinet, all recognuion 
of the Ambaſſadar , of France in England H 
alarm, for the purpoſe of enabling the Court of 
London to avenge itſelf of che inſults offered to 
the perſon of the King, in the tumultuaus ancet- 
ings of the Convention: the folly and madneſs 
of whoſe proceedings would: have furniſbed a 
real Stateſman with an additional. and powerful 
tnotive' for coolneſs and moderation. He gave his 


countenance at leaſt 40 the ſenſeleſa and libfullex= 


letters to M. Chauvelin; and the temperate an 
liberal advances of the French Executive Coun- 
eil were repulſed with  neffable contempt: As 
the ſummit of human folly; M. Chauvelin was 
at length ordered to depart the kingdom in eight 
days, though the death of the King of France was 
An event vchichꝭ it ho more imported Great Britain 
to revenge than the - affaſſination of Kouli Kha; 
and though a war en e r p 


artery nr. re 7 $2; a 
een; — -usjuſt 3 

—— the. Nation was, againſt all rules a 

neſs of Miniſters, theſe Kingdoms have been in- 


volved 
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volved in. dangers and difficulties _ and more 

— bhalpadiced to! ar, 2666 me (ther 
on 1 but for bee er pm Alot 

2031503) 2 een 10 che £2; Might 3f 

ar Docket hrs been esl wink a d 
-predations* made upon the - Conſtitution of the 
country, that it may be ſaid to be expiring under 
the wounds it has received in the houſe of its pre- 
{tended friends. And a ſyſtem of taxation has been 
bee eee reſembles rather the indiſcrimi- 
the voluntary conribuin of: a free and generous 

ee Bae en A by + 
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Vr bare ſeen on one fide of the Channel which 
Avi ides the Britiſh Iſlands our fellow. ſubjects exal. 
perated into rebellion, and periſhing under the 
edge of the ſword : and bn the othar, terrified 
into univerſal ſubmiſſion, and in the ſilence of 
deſpair ſtarving with hunger; while placemen, con- 
tratctors, loan jobbers, and the hoſt of locuſts which 
prey upon the vitals of the land, are accumulating 
out of the deep diſtreſſes of the people ſtupendous 
fortunes from the bowers of pleafure and of opu - 
lence ſurveying with frigid indifference the fur- 
ieee | | | 


revels, 
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. 1 
revels, maſques, and orgies, that the wanna, 


Just, and NECESSARY. 


* 
4 


Thu links of Mr. Pitt will be immortaliſed im 
hiſtory, as the man who” has added more to the 
| burdens, and ſubtracted more from the liberties of 
the ſubject, than all the ſtateſmen who have pre- 
ceded him in office fince the Revolution - No Mi-- 
niſter ever challenged the confidence” of the coun-- 
try with ſuch haughtineſs;' and no Miniſter” ever” 
. completely forfeited all rational pretenfion' to. 


_ that confidence he ſo prematurely and proudly. 
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